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Personalized Supervision Solves 
Your Problem 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, 
a supplemental business carried on by the investor for 
the purpose of increasing his income, adding to his prin- 
cipal and safeguarding his future. No business can be 
successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge 
and experience are essential to its planning and operation if 
capital is to be conserved and an adequate income derived. 


Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing develop- 
ments the investor is like a mariner without a compass. 
Few investors have the time or training to plan and 
supervise their programs personally and many have found 


a happy solution to their problem by turning the task 
over to us. 


The investor who follows a planned 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop- 
ments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual 
investment program. Changes in invest- 
ment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful study 
of every pertinent factor. 


Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and long term 
capital appreciation. It is a problem re- 
quiring the knowledge and experience of 
an organization devoting its full time 
to the analysis and determination of 
security values. 


High Renewal Rate 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal super- 
visory service is to be found in the high rate of renewals 
year after year. Many clients have been subscribers to 


our service continuously from five to twenty-two years. 


You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
investors and enroll for personal investment supervision . 
with FinaAnciAL Worip ReEsearcH Bureau. The fee is 
surprisingly moderate. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


Mail this coupon for fur- 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
ther information, or bet- (Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
t till d list of for the Investor.” 

er stil send us a list of 12 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
your holdin gs an d let us and would like to have you explain whether your service would 
explain how our Person- 

. , ; Income Capital Enhancement Safet 
alized Supervisory Service te ae mpi 


will point the way to 
better investment results. 
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It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Tuar doesn’t sound like too much of a 
problem, does it? 

But suppose it was money you didn’t 
really need. Suppose you had all the in- 
surance you wanted and enough cash in 
the bank for emergencies. Then what 
would you do with the money? 

Oh, you could take a trip or buy a car, 
all right. Spending it would be easy. 

But maybe you wouldn’t want to. Maybe 
you’d rather put that extra money to 
work. Put it where it had a good chance 
to grow. Where it might bring you a 5% 
or 6% return year after year. 

If you'd like to do something like that 
with your money, we think you should 
consider investing in common stocks. 

Right now, for example, 900 of the 
1,024 common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange pay dividends. Divi- 
dends that average about 7% of their pur- 
chase price. That’s pretty much the story 
ever since 1940, too. Because the ten year 
average stands at a little over 8 out of 10 
stocks, paying dividends of 6.3%. 

Still, dividends aren’t everything. 

Just as in any other form of investing, 
there is risk in owning common stocks. The 
risk that the price may fall after you buy. 

But if you stick to sound stocks in 
sound companies, the chances are that 
over the years you'll find them selling at 
higher prices more often than lower ones. 

Of course, if you’ve never invested be- 
fore, there are lots of other things you 
may want to know about the risks and 
rewards in owning common stocks. 

That’s why we prepared a pamphlet that 
answers many of the most common ques- 
tions about our business. It explains just 
what stocks and bonds are, and the dif- 
ference between them. It tells you what 
stocks are worth, just how they’re traded, 
and why prices change. It describes what 
a Stock Exchange is and just what it does. 
There’s a separate section on how to buy 
and sell securities, on how to open an ac- 
count, what services to expect from your 
broker, and what commissions you pay. 

If you'd like this primer—in plain 
English—on investing, just ask for “W hat 
Everybody Ought to Know... About 
This Stock and Bond Business.” There’s 
no charge. Just write to— 


Department SE-87 


Merritt LYNCH 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 


























The Exhibit of the 
Best Annual Reports 


for 1949 
Qualifying for the 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
“Oscar of Industry” Trophies 


Will Be Displayed in 
the Following Cities: 


NEW YORK 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
Press Gallery of 


The Charles Francis Press 


Suite 1620 
461 Eighth Avenue at W. 34th Street 
Nov. 13-Dec. 15—11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Exhibit of Stockholder Relations 
Literature and 300 Best Reports 

Graphic Arts Gallery of 
Franklin Printing Company 


23rd and Chestnut Streets 
Nov. 17-24—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


BOSTON 
Exhibit of Stockholder Relations 
Literature and 100 Best Reports 
Babson Institute of 
Business Administration 


Babson Park 
Nov. 27-Dec. 1—11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


CHICAGO 
Exhibit of 100 Best Reports 
The School of Business 


The University of Chicago 


19 South La Salle Street 
Dec. 11-15—11 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


UTICA, NEW YORK 
Exhibit of Stockholder Relations 
Literature and 100 Best Reports 

Utica College of 
Syracuse University 


Oneida Square 
Jan. 8-13—i11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 








*The Annual Reports Exhibits 
Have Been Displayed in the Following 


Cities During the Past Five Years 
CONNECTICUT MINNESOTA PENNSYLVANIA 


Bridgeport Minneapolis Philadel phi 
New Haven St. Paul Pittsburgh 
Stamford MISSOURI TEXAS 
DELAWARE Kansas City Dallas 
Wilmington St. Louis Fort Worth 
NEW JERSEY : 
ILLINOIS Atlantic City Houston 
Chicago Jersey City San Antonio 
INDIANA Newark VIRGINIA 
French Lick NEW YORK Norfolk 
LOUISIANA Buffalo WISCONSIN 
New Orleans —sed York Madison 
MARYLAND amend Milwaukee 
Baltimore Utica CANADA 
MASS. OHIO Kingston 
Boston Cleveland Montreal 
Springfield OKLAHOMA Toronto 
MICHIGAN Oklahoma City SWEDEN 
Detroit Tulsa Stockholm 


*For arrangements to have an exhibit, write: 
Weston Smith, Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, 
New York 6. 





Meet Your Executives 




















P. Lorillard 
Company 
President 
Herbert A. 
Kent 


S n of a 

portrait 
painter, Herb- 
ert A. Kent 
was born in 
Auburn, N. Y., in 1888. . . . He has 
worked from the time he was a 
youngster, first as an errand boy and 
then later as a drug store clerk, groc- 
ery clerk and shoe factory worker. 
.. . In the tobacco business for 40 
years, he’s been with Lorillard the 
entire time. “I went with Lorillard,” 
he explains, “because I needed a 
job.” .. . His first job with the com- 
pany was as a salesman in the days 
when the rounds were made on foot. 
Since then he handled about every 
major job the company has had to 
offer. In 1930 he became a sales 
manager and also established himself 
as a leader in the advertising field. 
Has been president of the company 
since 1942. . . . Now at the top of 
the ladder, he divides his time be- 
tween business and_ philanthropic 





activities. 


American 


Brake Shoe 
President 
Maurice N. 


Trainer 


aurice N. 
Trainer 
was born in 
- 1889 in Train- 

© Bachrach er, Pa. 
Graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1910 with a B. S. in 
Electrical Engineering. . . . In his 
first job as a cadet engineer with 
Pubic Service Railway Company of 
New Jersey he worked for a while as 
a street car motorman and conduc- 
tor. By 1916 he had joined American 
Brake Shoe Company as a service in- 


pector. Before completion of his first 
year with the company he was ap- 
pointed sales representative, a posi- 
tion which he held until 1926 when 
he was named a vice president of 
two subsidiaries. Two years later he 
returned to the parent company as 
assistant vice president, and in 1933 
he became vice president. In 1938 he 
became president of the Brake Shoe 
& Castings Division. Since then he 
has also been president of the com- 
pany’s Canadian subsidiary, Dominion 
Brake Shoe Company. He was elect- 
ed first vice president of the parent 
company in 1943, a director in the 
year following and president this past 
September. . . . Has a son and a 
daughter. 


Sonotone 
Corporation 
President 
Dr. Irving I. 
Schachtel 


orn in Lon- 
don in 
1911, the sec- a 
ond of seven = 
children, Dr. © Bachrach 
Schachtel came with his parents to 
the U. S. in 1915, settling in Buffalo, 
N. Y. .. . Graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo in three years, 
“cum laude” and with honors in so- 
ciology. When he took his LL.B. 
degree from Columbia Law School in 
1931, he was the youngest graduate 
in his class. . . . He first became in- 
terested in deafness as a member of 
the law firm of Franchot & Schach- 
tel when, in 1931, he did the legal 
work in the organization of the Sono- 
tone Corporation. Deciding to stick 
with the problem of the hard of hear- 
ing, he became secretary of the com- 
pany while carrying on his law prac- 
tice. By 1938 he was devoting half 
his time to Sonotone, and in 1941 he 
gave up his practice to become vice 
president of the corporation. In 1946 
he was elected president. . . . Author 
of several books. .. . Has two daugh- 
ters. 
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U. S. Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 


Justice Department vs. Free Enterprise 


resident Truman’s se- 

lection of the slogan 
Fair Deal to characterize 
his administration plaus- 
ibly indicates his intent in 
some measure to soften 
the New Deal’s acrid of- 
fensive against capitalist 
enterprise. Yet in the Department of 
Justice the New Deal crusade against 
free individual and corporate initia- 
tive lingers with unabated fervor. 

This belligerent campaign is not so 
much evidenced by the Department’s 
wholesale and vigorous trust-crack- 
ing prosecutions during the last 12 
years and in numerous cases now 
pending, significant though this 
heightened activity may be; inasmuch 
as the antitrust statutes have become 
well-established laws of the land long 
upheld by the Supreme Court. No, 
the vital detail lurks in the attempts 
of Government lawyers in these anti- 
trust actions to demolish the property 
rights entitled for patents as vested 
property by the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution, and particularly the 
exclusive right to patents (for a lim- 
ited time) provided by Article 1 of 
the Constitution. 

During July-December 1949 the 
House Judiciary Committee held 
hearings on monopoly power, in 
which some witnesses stated that pat- 
ents were fostering monopolies. An 
outcome of these hearings most likely 
may be introduction of a bill in Con- 
gress which might include, among 
anti-monopoly measures, recommen- 
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Belligerent anti-trust campaign may be paving way 
for legislation changing long-established patent 


laws. But end result might surprise Administration 


By Barnett Ravits 


dations to alter the basis of the 
patent law. At such time the Justice 
Department may be expected to seize 
the opportunity to press its views in 
the matter. Since an attack on the 
patent system, if successful, would 
undermine the American concept of 
property rights, the Department’s 
hostile attitude toward some of the 
principles embodied in patents throws 
open a crucial and revolutionary is- 
sue. . 


"Direct Attack" 


In a fairly recent antitrust case, 
United States v. Line Material Com- 
pany, 1948, Supreme Court Justice 
Burton, in an opinion concurred in 
by the Chief Justice and Justice 
Frankfurter, referred to “the direct 
attack now made upon some of its 
(patent law) underlying principles.” 
This shaft apparently was aimed 
mainly at the Justice Department, 
though many patent attorneys would 
include the New Deal contingent in 
the Supreme Court among the groups 
combating the existing patent system. 

Mr. Thurman Arnold’s appoint- 
ment as Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice gener- 


ated the spark that fired a 
host of trust-breaking ac- 
tions—and, more to the 
point, the assaults on the 
patent system. An early 
foray occurred in 1938 
after the Supreme Court, 
in General Talking Pic- 
tures Corp. v. Western Electric Com- 
pany, had reaffirmed the right of a 
patentee to grant licenses restricted to 
a particular field or purpose. There- 
upon the Justice Department asked 
for a rehearing. When the rehearing 
was granted the Department filed a 
brief arguing against the legality of 
restricted licenses. 

In the second opinion that followed 
the Justice Department’s interven- 


tion, Justice Brandeis declared: 
“That a restrictive license is legal 
seems clear... . So far as appears, its 


legality has never been questioned.” 

This setback, nor a later restate- 
ment of the Supreme Court’s posi- 
tion in the Talking Motion Pictures 
Case which unanimously was affirmed 
in Ethyl Gasoline Corporation et al. 
v. U. S., 1940, did not abash Mr. 
Arnold. Blandly ignoring these de- 
cisions, he persuaded the Temporary 
National Economic Committee to 
adopt the following proposals in 
1941: 


“We recommend that the owner of any 
patent be required to grant only unre- 
stricted licenses, . . .” 


“We recommend that the Congress en- 
act legislation which will require that 
any future patent is to be made available 
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for use by anyone who may desire its 
use. . . .” (compulsory licensing) 
Heartened by these TNEC recom- 
mendations, the Justice Department 
introduced bill after bill in Congress 
to prohibit restricted licenses. But 
Congress turned a deaf ear to these 
instigations. In testimony before the 
Senate Patents Committee in 1942 
Mr. Arnold went on to attack the 
doctrine that patents are property. 
Of course, Mr. Arnold no longer 
holds a Government post. But his 


philosophy still flowers in full bloom 
in the Justice Department and else- 
where. Mr. Corwin D. Edwards, for- 
mer chairman of the Policy Board 
of the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice and now Director 
of the Bureau of Industrial Eco- 
nomics of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, last year published a book, 
“Maintaining Competition,” in which 
he proposed compulsory licensing as 
“the most attractive single measure 
of patent reform in dealing with the 


problem of concentrated power... .” 
In a lecture before the Practising 
Law Institute in July, 1949, the re- 
cently-resigned head of the Antitrust 
Division, Mr, Herbert A. Bergson, 
advocated that antitrust judgments 
should include termination of re- 
stricted patent agreements, and com- 
pulsory licensing. 


* * * 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the first of 
a two-part discussion. The conclusion will 
appear next week. 





Build Your Own Investment Fund 


—A $10,000 Program 


Comprising three sound preferred stocks and seven common equities 
representing as many industries, this balanced portfolio provides a 


liberal 5.8 per cent yield and good long term appreciation possibilities 


By Ralph E. Bach 


M? investors accumulate a list 
of stocks haphazardly with 
very little regard for individual ob- 
jectives or proper diversification. A 
long list of stocks does not necessar- 
ily insure an adequate diversifica- 
tion of risk; quite often a much 
shorter list, intelligently selected, will 
be far more desirable. Before buy- 
ing any securities the investor should 
study carefully his own requirements 
and objectives, plan the type of pro- 
gram which appears best suited to 
his needs and then proceed to imple- 
ment it by selecting the issues best 
adapted to accomplish the objectives 
of the program. 

With a semi-war economy in pros- 
pect indefinitely, the inflation poten- 
tial will continue to grow over the 
years ahead and the investor should 
give serious thought to protecting the 
purchasing power of his savings. As 
pointed out in the first article of this 
series, a generous representation in 
liberal yielding equities of progressive 
corporations provides the most effec- 
tive means of accomplishing this pur- 
pose. It ts necessary, however, to 
exercise keen discrimination; not all 
common stocks will qualify. 

Those companies which have dem- 
onstrated definite growth possibilities 
4 


over the years with good prospects of 
further expansion should be given 
primary consideration. Some com- 
panies which would fit into this cate- 
gory in normal times will be ad- 
versely affected in a partial war econ- 
omy. It is essential, therefore, to 
consider carefully the company’s abil- 
ity to weather the conditions which 
must be faced in the period ahead. 
The portfolio presented here for 
the investment of $10,000 has been 
designed to provide a liberal income 
with adequate safety as well as pos- 
sibilities for long term appreciation 
as protection against a further de- 
cline in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. About 30 per cent of the 
fund has been allocated to three pre- 
ferred stocks of investment grade 
which will provide a balance between 


fixed-income type of securities and 
common equities. The latter comprise 
leading units in their respective fields 
with long earnings and dividend rec- 
ords. They have demonstrated their 
ability to operate successfully under 
all sorts of conditions, including ma- 
jor wars and depressions. All of 
these common stocks carry a rating 
of A or better except Columbian Car- 
bon which is rated B--. 

The equity phase of the program 
provides a diversified representation 
in such important industries as va- 
riety chain merchandising, natural 
gas, petroleum, electrical equipment, 
drug, carbon black and cigarette— 
a broad cross-section of American 
enterprise. These companies will 
not escape the burden of higher taxes 
but in each instance it is expected 
that earnings will be maintained at a 


level to warrant the continuance of 


liberal dividend payments. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note 
that Pacific Lighting has paid divi- 
dends continuously in every year 
since 1887, General Electric since 
1899, Sterling Drug and Texas Com- 
pany since 1902, S. S. Kresge since 
1913, Columbian Carbon since 1922 
and Philip Morris since 1928. 

In almost every instance the cur- 
rent rate of payments represents a 


A $10,000 Portfolio for Income and Appreciation 


Amount Issue 





Price Cost Income 

10 shares Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 5% pfd... 108 $1,080 $50.00 
10 shares Champion Paper & Fibre $4.50 pfd... 106 1,060 45.00 
10 shares Radio Corporation $3.50 pfd......... 76 760 35.00 
25 shares Colamiiten CanrGen ...........0.4.%- 38 950 50.00 
20 shares General Electric ................... 48 960 68.00 
re Eee ee an re 40 1,000 56.25 
20 shares Pacifie Lighting ...............06-- 50 1,000 60.00 
20 shares Pilly Mortis: ... 2.60 .bie ccc en eesk 57 1,140 70.00 
ea a re 37 925 62.50 
15 shares Teans Company .. .... sos -sacine. 75 1,125 82.50 
$10,000 $579.25 
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modest percentage of current earn- 
ings. Because of strong financial po- 
sitions, a moderate temporary decline 
in profits should not jeopardize the 
payment of dividends at current rates. 
Quality considered, the yield of 5.8 


per cent afforded by this well di- 
versified, balanced portfolio appears 
quite attractive for the investor seek- 
ing a liberal return on his capital 
with possibilities of growth over the 
years ahead. 


The Sugar Shares— 
War Brides Again? 


Supplies of sugar always have been a war casualty, with 
prices soaring and producers profiting. Will the industry 


repeat, or are conditions fundamentally different now? 


he abrupt change in the domestic 

economy of the United States to 
a defense footing, with the possibility 
of eventual transition to a war basis, 
has found as yet, no significant re- 
flection in the sugar situation. For 
a fortnight or so following the out- 
break in Korea, a rush of consumer 
buying at the retail level created a 
temporary shortage on_ grocers’ 
shelves. But that passed with the 
rapidity of a summer thunderstorm, 
and was followed by a period of eas- 
ing raw sugar prices and a lessening 
of demand from refiners, while con- 
sumers of sugar gradually lost inter- 
est in the subject. 


Quick To Forget 


Always in the past, sugar supplies 
have been a casualty of war. Dur- 
ing War I, sugar for civilian con- 
sumption became almost a collector’s 
item, with retail prices above 25 cents 
a pound at times. Then, as in other 
wars, producers profited and forgot 
the lean years that had gone before. 
During World War II the Govern- 
ment suspended production quotas 
under the Sugar Act, in the effort to 
encourage greater production of 
sugar, and clamped rigid controls on 
prices for both raw and refined sugar. 
Despite this, with no important ex- 
ception, producers found profits ris- 
ing to levels substantially above the 
scant earnings of the years immedi- 
ately preceding. 

There was not the usual after- 
math, however. Cane and beet sugar 
producers and refiners generally have 
done better since the war ended than 
in the war years, largely because the 
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world-wide nature of the conflict had 
resulted in a world scarcity, which 
was not overcome until within the 
past year or so. Earnings in 1948-49 
fiscal years reflected the gradual 
weakening of the world position, 
which since has shown some improve- 
ment. 

Sugar producers issue no interim 
reports, and aside from annual re- 
ports from two of the small compa- 
nies, whose fiscal periods‘end at mid- 
year instead of September 30 as with 
most of the other producers, no defi- 
nite data are available covering op- 
erations for the past season. Indi- 
cations are, however, that somewhat 
better results than in the preceding 
year will be shown by reports soon 
to be forthcoming. Sales have been 
in better volume because of the in- 
creased demand in the United States, 
which led to an upward adjustment 
in August of the 1950 calendar year 
domestic quota to 8.7 million tons, 
which compared with the actual dis- 
tribution of 7.58 million tons in 1949. 
Apportionment of unfilled quotas 
from other countries worked to the 
advantage of Cuban and Puerto Rican 





producers whose quotas were raised 
about 11 per cent. 

The recent dullness in the sugar 
market may be attributed to the fact 
that the Korean war appeared to be 
petering out, and with increased sup- 
plies indicated for 1951, both refiners 
and consumers were willing to let 
matters drift. Normally refiners be- 
gin to accumulate new crop sugar to- 
ward the close of the year. While 
most of the sugar available for the 
remainder of this year has been sold, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
still has some 200,000 tons of extra- 
quota sugar on hand, the remainder 
of 600,000 tons which it purchased 
from Cuba to avert it being dumped 
on the world market at declining 
prices. 


Refined Prices 


Great Britain already has acquired 
91,000 tons of this and is expected to 
take some 30,000 tons additional, but 
the domestic refining industry sees 
no likelihood of any shortage develop- 
ing before the arrival of new crop 
sugar in January or February. The 
raw sugar futures markets, however, 
have strengthened with the sudden 

Please turn to page 26 


The Principal Cane Sugar Shares 


-—— *Sales — 


*Earned 


Years (Millions) ——Per Share-—-. ——~Dividends———._ Recent 

Ended 1947-48 1948-49 1947-48 1948-49 Since 1949 11950 Price 
Central Aquirre...July 31 $11.7 $14.1 $1.07 $1.84 1929 a$1.50 a$1.50 18 
Central Violeta ...Sept. 30 8.7 997 3.81 3.63 1941 b2.00 b2.00 20 
Cuban-American .Sept. 30 66.5 68.1 4.27 3.02 — 1942 Lae” Bas" 3 
Cuban-Atlantic ...Sept. 30 94.0 76.5 o35..355.1997 225 38 & 
Fajardo Sugar....July 31 c13.9 ¢12.4 2.76 c2.78- 1935 a4.50 a3.00 24 
Francisco Sugar ..June 30) cl2.1 cl5.1 1.43 c4.53 1947 0.50 2.50 18 
So. Porto Rico... .Sept. 30 30.9 32.8 6.98 7.02. 1924 e631 6.00 47 
Vert.-Camaguey ..Sept. 30 28.8 22.4 4.25 2.08 1939 b2.00 b2.00 16 
West Indies S.....Sept. 30 43.2 36.4 8.20 3.59 1942 2.00 3.00 27 





*Interim sales and earnings not reported. ¢Declared or paid to November 8. a—Less Porto Rico 


tax. b—Less Cuban tax. c--Follewing year. 


e—Includes $2.31 capital distribution. 
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Arms Program Will 
Help Coal Companies 


But betterment is likely to be temporary. Return of nor- 


mal competition would find mines at disadvantge, facing 


new long term downtrend in demand. Shares are speculative 


Or the national defense mobili- 
zation program gets into its 
stride, reports from the coal industry 
may be expected to make much better 
reading than the interim statements 
thus far available for 1950, many of 
which cover only the pre-Korean 
period. Generally, sales and earnings 
are available from individual com- 
panies for the third quarter of the 
year, but industry statistics for the 
most part run only to the end of Au- 
gust. However, preliminary produc- 
tion figures for both anthracite and 
bituminous for September and the 
first three weeks of October, indicate 
that mining organizations are busily 
digging coal and augmenting their 
stockpiles. Industrial consumers, also, 
are building up reserve stocks. 

Because of the rise in industrial 
activity which set in late in 1949, the 
coal miners were in somewhat better 
position during the first half of the 
year than during the last half of 1949. 
Second quarter operations, in most 
cases, had offset the effects of the 
short work weeks and mine stoppages 
which preceded the latest settlement 
(February 1950) with Mr. John L. 
Lewis’ union. 

That settlement, however, did not 
alter the basic situation which con- 
fronted the industry and clouded its 
future. Competition from other fuels, 
the rising tide of residual oil imports 
and the dieselization of railroad mo- 
tive power, along with steadily 
mounting costs of coal production, 
still provided industry executives with 
much matter for concern. 

The Korean war and the advent 
of a defense economy changed the 
nearby picture, though it must be 
recognized that the betterment is 
likely to prove only temporary. . For 
the duration of the defense program, 
however, demand for soft coal should 
expand steadily, as other makers of 
defense material step up production. 
6 





Harris & Ewing 


The steel industry already is turning 
out a greater tonnage than its rated 
capacity. Industrial demand for coal 
is almost entirely for bituminous, but 
anthracite, which is primarily a space 
heater, could be used as an auxiliary 
fuel should the drain on bituminous 
supplies become too heavy. 

In some directions the rise in the 
cost of competitive fuels has been re- 
flected in a better demand for bitu- 
minous. This is particularly marked 
in the case of the electric power utili- 
ties, which had been moving steadily 
away from coal to the use of residual 
oil. Where practical, many of them 
have been reverting to coal. The low 


point in bituminous coal usage by the 
power utilities in recent years was 
reached in mid-1949, dropping under 
6.4 million tons a month (the 1950 
monthly low thus far) in six of the 
seven months, April to October inclu- 
sive. In the five months April-Au- 
gust of this year deliveries to the utili- 
ties totaled 34.5 million tons, vs. 31.7 
million tons in the corresponding 
1949 period; August set a 20-month 
peak this year at 7.8 million tons. 

With other users reacting similarly 
to the rising costs of competitive fuels, 
coal managers are less perturbed over 
the “switch-from-coal” situation, at 
least so far as the next year or more 
is concerned. A continuing down- 
trend in railroad coal usage now is 
accepted philosophically, and there 
appears to be no effort to “educate” 
the carriers regarding the advantages 
of coal over oil, as has been done with 
the power interests. 

The labor settlement early this year 
increased the cost of mining coal by 
an estimated 25 cents per ton, but 
only about ten cents of this was passed 
along to the consumer. New econo- 
mies enabled the industry to offset 
the remainder of labor increases, and 
some companies even have been able 
to widen profit margins per ton, 
which with increased sales works out 
very satisfactorily dollarwise. Greater 
mechanization of mining, prepara- 
tion and loading contribute to the sav- 
ings that have been effected in op- 
erating costs. Where possible, more 
emphasis also has been laid on strip 
mining. 

The rise in Federal income taxes 
to 45 per cent from 38 per cent also 
is a factor in this year’s earnings. The 
tax rise, however, will not bear as 
heavily on the coal—or other extrac- 
tive industries—as on general busi- 


Highlights of the Principal Coal Producers 


-—Sales—, -———Earned Per Share———. 


(Millions) c—Annual— -Nine Months—, —Dividends—, Recent 

Company 1949 *1950 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 71950 Price 
Glen Alden ........... $84.6 a$43.4 $3.67 $1.67 a$0.96 a$0.74 $1.50 $0.80 15 
Island Creek ......... 423. 35/7. Sar Sao 285° Z9i 300 '°225- ds 
Lehigh Coal & Nav.. 35.8 N.R. 1.81 1.17 0.69 0.96 0.50 0.80 9 
Lehigh Valley Coal.. 29.0 24.3 0.65D0.55 D0.89 D0.40 none none 2 
Phila. & Reading C. &I. 87.8 528 4.32 2.58 1.36 2.57 2.50 1.05 16 
Pittsburgh Consolidat’ n 175.7 126.6 10.50 6.32 482 4.28 3.00 1.50 33 
Pittston Company .... 71.7 236.5 8.56 2.24 1.80 a1.35 1.25 0.75 27 
Pond Creek Pocahontas 13.2 11.5 10.67 6.43 5.50 5.69 4.00 3.00 50 
Ca ENOEE « bicuss . b26.3 N.R. b4.55 b1.54 cO0.11 c0.64 140 1.05 15 
United Electric Coal... 14.5 10.6 e4.61 e2.01 sae ... 1.50 81.00 24 
W. Va. Coal & Coke... 12.4 a10.3 6.21 1.98 2.14 265 1.80 0.90 17 





*Nine months. tDeclared or paid to November 8. a—Six months ended June 


30. b—Year ended 


April 30 of following year. c—Three months ended July 31. e—Year ended July 31 of following year. 


s—Plus stock. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
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ness, since depletion charges are sub- 
stantial and tend to soften the impact. 

The defense program has improved 
the near term outlook for the coal 
industry, but the current brightening 
of the skies undoubtedly will prove 
temporary. Even though the fair 
weather may endure for some time, 


eventually the industry’s basic trou- 
bles may be expected to return to 
plague it. The demands of the labor 
interests, with the constant danger 
of recurring slowdowns in mining or 
of absolute cessation of work, are a 
factor which weighs heavily in favor 
of competitive fuels, in many instances 


a deciding one when oil and gas costs 
are in reasonable relation to the cost 
of coal. So, while the nation’s de- 
fense program has eased the troubles 
of the coal industry for the time be- 
ing, it has not altered the highly 
speculative characteristics of coal 
company securities. 





Capital Gains Tax Fundamentals 


Higher taxes due next year furnish an added incentive 


for investors to rearrange their holdings in order to 


minimize their tax liability for 1950 and later years 





he Revenue Act of 1950 reduced 

permissible deductions from ten- 
tative individual income taxes by one- 
fourth for the current year, and 
completely eliminated them for 1951. 
For a married man with income of 
$5,000 before personal exemptions, 
this will result in an increase of 4.8 
per cent in 1950 taxes as compared 
with 1949, and this increase will 
mount to 20.4 per cent next year. The 
change furnishes an added incentive, 
if any were needed, for investors to 
rearrange their holdings in order to 
minimize taxes on their security 
transactions, with particular reference 
to possible tax savings after this year. 
Nor is the latest legislation likely to 
be the last word with respect to 1951 
taxes ; it seems probable that an addi- 
tional boost will be enacted during 
coming months. 

In order to take advantage of op- 
portunities for minimizing taxes, in- 
vestors must understand the tax pro- 
visions affecting capital gains and 
losses. These are basically simple. 
The most fundamental is the division 
of gains or losses into the short term 
or the long term category, depend- 
ing on whether the security has been 
held six months or less, or over six 
months, before it is sold. This hold- 
ing period is measured from the day 
after purchase to the day of sale. 
Short term gains must be included 
in full in taxable income (short term 
losses are also fully recognized) but 
only one-half of a long term gain or 
loss is recognized for tax purposes. 

If short term losses or the recog- 
nized portion of long term losses ex- 
ceed recognized gains, this excess 
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Effective 1950 Tax Rates 
On Capital Gains 


Tax Rate———, 
Short Term Long Term 





— *Other Income —, 
arried 





tSingle ™M _ Gains ains 
Person Person Upto $2,000 Up to $4,000 
$ 2,000 $ 4,000 20.02% 10.01% 
4,000 8,000 23.66 11.83 
6,000 12,000 27.30 13.65 
8,000 16,000 30.94 15.47 
10,000 20,000 34.58 17.29 
12,000 24,000 39.13 19.565 
14,000 28,000 42.77. 21.385 
16,000 32,000 45.50 22.75 
18,000 36,000 48.23 24.115 
20,000 40,000 50.96 25.00 
22,000 44,000 53.69 25.00 
24,000 48,000. 53.69 25.00 
26,000 52,000 56.42 25.00 
28,000 56,000 56.42 25.00 
30,000 60,000 56.42 25.00 
40,000 80,000 62.79 25.00 
50,000 100,000 68.25 25.00 
100,000 200,000 80.99 25.00 
200,000 400,000 84.357 25.00 
*After. deductions and exemptions. fOr mar- 


ried, filing separate return. {Filing joint return. 





may be deducted from ordinary in- 
come up to $1,000 (or the full amount 
of ordinary income if that is below 
$1,000), and any losses. still remain- 
ing may be carried over into the fol- 
lowing five years and applied against 
capital gains or (with the same an- 
nual limitation) ordinary income for 
those years. However, application of 
carried-over losses against ordinary 
income is not permitted in any year 
which itself shows an excess of rec- 
ognized losses over recognized gains. 

Taxes due on an excess of recog- 
nized long term gains (not short 
term gains) over recognized losses 
may, at the taxpayer’s option, be com- 
puted by an alternative method which 
will produce a tax saving for those 


whose ordinary income after deduc- 
tions and personal exemptions ex- 
ceeds $20,000 (in the case of a sepa- 
rate tax return—$40,000 for married 
couples filing joint returns) or those 
with smaller ordinary income but 
large capital gains. Instead of adding 
net recognized long term gains to 
ordinary income and computing the 
tax on the result, they may add 50 per 
cent of recognized long term gains to 
the tax due on ordinary income alone. 

This provision places an effective 
ceiling of 25 per cent on the tax rate 
which may be assessed against long 
term gains; the resulting benefit to 
higher-bracket taxpayers is illustrated 
in the tabulation. Up to a surtax 
net income level of $20,000 ($40,000 
in joint return cases) the effective tax 
rate on net long term gains is one- 
half the rate on short term gains, 
since only one-half of the former are 
recognized for tax purposes. Above 
these income levels, the long term 
rate remains unchanged due to the 
availability of the alternative method. 
(Note that the table applies only to 
recognized gains up to $2,000; part 
of a larger gain than this would fall 
in a higher tax bracket and would 
thus change the over-all effective 
rate. Note also that the 25 per cent 
rate on long term gains is a maxi- 
mum, not a universal figure. ) 

The distinction between the rec- 
ognized portion of short and long 
term gains or losses, and in the case 
of higher bracket taxpayers, the ex- 
istence of the alternative method of 
computing tax on long term gains, 
make it advisable to take losses while 
they are still short term and to post- 
pone taking profits until they have 
become long term. Theoretically, this 
may lead to a conflict between tax ob- 
jectives and investment objectives; 
again theoretically, the latter should 
govern. Actually, however, no seri- 
ous conflict is likely. 

Practically any security which 

Please turn to page 26 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


Air Reduction B+. 

Stock at 26 appears under-priced 
in relation to prospects. (Pd. $1 
thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.) 
Profits of 96 cents a share for the 
third period were the best quarterly 
earnings ever recorded by the com- 
pany. Earnings of $2.36 per share 
were shown for the first nine months 
compared with $1.79 in the similar 
period last year. The development of 
automatic electronically guided tools 
for welding and cutting steel provides 
industry with the means of reducing 
costs and because of this, the use of 
this equipment and of the gases used 
has been steadily rising. Weather 
conditions during the third quar- 
ter held down sales of dry ice. The 
recently declared 40-cent dividend 
paid by U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
(of which Air Reduction owns a 24.6 
per cent interest) will account for 
about $50,000 in the current quar- 
ter. 


Atlantic Refining B 

At 69, stock appears reasonably 
priced on earnings and prospects. 
(Pd. or decl. $2.75 in 1950 plus 20% 
stk.; pd. 1949, $2.) Third quarter 
profits rose to $3.55 per share from 
the $2.15 per share reported a year 
ago, boosting net for the nine months 
period to $9.82 per share vs. $6.49 
per share in the same period of 1949. 
Estimates place full year earnings at 
around $12 compared with the actual 
$9.51 per share last year. This 
marked improvement is attributed 
partly to profitable Venezuelan ope- 
rations which in previous years had 
been conducted at a loss. Other fac- 
tors contributing to gains were higher 
volume of domestic sales, increase in 
chemical sales and strict control over 
operating costs. (Also FW, Aug. 


30.) 

Carpenter Steel B 
Stock is a favorably situated busi- 

nessman’s . commitment, currently 
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priced at 42. (Pd. $2.50 plus 10% 
stk. thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$2.50.) Unfilled orders on hand will 
take from three to four months to 
complete, although defense business 
now represents only a small part of 
company’s over-all volume. Earn- 
ings in the June 30 fiscal year rose 
to $8.07 a share vs. $5.58 in the 1949 
fiscal period. Stockholders have ap- 
proved an increase in authorized cap- 
ital stock from 500,000 to one million 
shares, although the management has 
no immediate plans to use the in- 
creased number of shares. There is 
no debt or preferred stock ahead of 
the 396,000 outstanding capital 
shares. (Also FW, July 26.) 


Dixie Cup Soe 
Stock is a good grade growth 
equity, currently selling around 414 
times earnings; price, 45. (Now 
pays 50c qu.) Sales and earnings in 
the 12 months ended September 30 
were at new highs, with net equal to 
$9.87 a share vs. $6.99 in the like 
year-earlier period; latest earnings 
are based on the present 42 per cent 
tax rate and are after a reserve for 
possible excess profits taxes. Sub- 
stantial unfilled orders are now on 
hand and some items are being allo- 
cated. Even with an EPT, the man- 
agement does not expect more than 
a 10 to 15 per cent decline in earn- 
ings next year. A considerable part 
of the company’s future sales growth 
is expected to be derived from the 
largely untapped home market. 


Lockheed Aircraft C+ 

This aircraft leader (now 32) 1s 
one of the better situations in a specu- 
lative group. (Pays 50c qu.; $1 extra 
decl.) Orders totaling $50 million have 
been received for Lockheed’s new 
Super Constellation, the prototype of 
which is now undergoing performance 
tests. This plane will be powered 
initially by reciprocating engines, but 
it is being built for eventual incor- 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


poration of jet engines and the trans- 
portation of 110 passengers from New 
York to London in seven hours. Sales 
in the second half of 1950 will not 
match the $84 million of the opening 
six months, but volume should reach 
the $250 million a year level in an- 
other year or more. About 30 per 
cent of Lockheed’s military business 
will be subcontracted. 


Magnavox Cc 

The shares (now 15) carry a sig- 
nificant risk factor. (Decl. $1 thus far 
in 1950; pd. 1949, 25c plus 10% stk.) 
Sales of $10.2 million in the Septem- 
ber quarter were at the highest level 
in the company’s history and net of 
$1.09 a share compares with seven 
cents realized in the opening quarter 
of the 1949-1950 fiscal year. October 
shipments totaled about $5.5 million 
and current output is about 25,000 
television receivers a month, or about 
double the rate of a year ago. Un- 
filled orders now stand at about $19 
million. Earnings in the year ended 


last June 30 were equal to $2.81 per 
share. 


Masonite B 

The shares (now 58) represent a 
growth situation in the building field. 
(Pays 50c qu. plus $1 extra thus far 


. tm 1950.) Company recently an- 


nounced price increases of from two 
to ten per cent on its hardboard prod- 
ucts, the first price boosts since 1948. 
Masonite produces over 90 per cent 
of all hardboard sold in the U. S., this 
product accounting for about 95 per 
cent of sales; most of the balance is 
contributed by Cellufoam insulating 
material. Earnings in the August 31, 
1950 fiscal year climbed to $10.30 per 
share compared with $3.98 in the 
1948-1949 period. A new plant at 
Ukiah (Calif.) which will commence 
operating within a few months is ex- 
pected to permit a substantial increase 
in output. A 2-for-1 stock split will 
be voted on next December 6. 
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National Cash Register B 
Stock is a characteristic business- 
man’s risk providing a satisfactory 
yield ; current price, 41. (Pd. or decl. 
$2.50 incl. 50c ext. thus far in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $2.50.) On the basis of 
new, higher corporate tax rates com- 
pany estimates that 1950 earnings 
will exceed $11 million compared 
with $10.6 million or $5.92 per share 
last year. Since the start of the Ko- 
rean War new orders for all types of 
machines have been’ piling up at an 
“almost fantastic rate” with account- 
ing machines, which represent around 
40 per cent of all new business, dis- 
playing the greatest increase. Com- 
pany is behind on production of all 
items, especially on higher grade cash 
registers and accounting machines. 
A ten per cent stock dividend will be 


acted upon November 16. (Also 
FW, April 26.) 
National Tea B 


Stock has wmproved its position 
and further growth is indicated ; re- 
cent price, 47. (Pd. or decl. $3.20 
thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.50.) 
Company has increased its quarterly 
dividend rate from 60 cents to 80 
cents per share and proposes to ef- 
fect a two-for-one stock split. The 
new dividend is payable December 1 
to stock of record November 16. 
Stockholders of record November 16 
will vote on the stock split Decem- 
ber 18. Sales are at new peak levels, 
with volume in the 40 weeks ended 
October 7 showing an increase of 13 
percent. In the same period profits 
rose to $4.87 per share from the $3.84 
per share reported a year ago. 


New York, Chicago and St. Louis C 

Common is gradually improving in 
status, but still 1s one of the most 
speculative in the group; now 161. 
(No divs. since 1931). Stockholders 
will vote early next year to split the 
stock 5-for-1. The proposal requires 
approval by two-thirds of the stock, 
including at least two-thirds of the 
common and a majority of the pre- 
ferred. After the $10 December 20 
arrears payment on the’ preferred, 
back dividends will amount to $50 a 
share, which precludes any payments 
on the highly leveraged common. 
Earnings for the nine months ended 
September 30 were $38.81 per com- 
mon share vs. $28.98 for the like 
period last year. 
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Niagara Mohawk Power C+ 

Stock combines a satisfactory return 
(6.6%) with a good growth poten- 
tial; recent price, 21. (Pays 35c 
qu.) Company constitutes the larg- 
est utility system from the standpoint 
of total electric sales and in the cur- 
rent year sales may attain a record- 
breaking 12.5 billion kwhrs, up 11 
per cent from 1949. To handle the 
increased demand, company’s first 
80,000 kw unit was recently installed 
in the new Dunkirk station and an- 
other similar unit will be in operation 
shortly. Altogether the system has 
aaded more than 700,000 kw to its ca- 


pacity in the postwar era. (Also 
FW, Aug. 30.) 
Pfizer (Chas.} B+ 


Leadership in fermentation chem- 
istry gives the shares long term at- 
traction; current price, 68. (Pays 
50c qu. plus 75c extra in 1947-1949.) 
Development of two new mold-type 
materials has raised to four the num- 
ber of antibiotics uncovered by the 
company’s research laboratories with- 
in the past 12 months. Netropsin is 
believed to have promise as an in- 
secticide for combating clothes moths 
and carpet beetles, while Thiolutin 
has possibilities as an ‘anti-fungus 
agent. A sharp improvement in third 
quarter profits—net was equal to 
$1.86 a share vs. $1.05 in the com- 
parable *49 quarter—brought first 
nine months’ earnings up to $4.49 
per share compared with $4.09 a year 
ago. (Also FW, April 5.) 


Standard Oil (N. J.) A 

Stock of this largest American oil 
company appears reasonably valued 
at present prices arownd 85. (Pd. or 
decl. $5 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$4 plus stock.) Company realized 
net income of $9.06 per share in 
the first nine months which compares 
with $6.46 per share in the corre- 
sponding period last year. If the 
present profit rate continues through 
the end of the year, Jersey Standard’s 
net income for 1950 will break the old 
record of $12.44 per share set in 
1948. The excellent showing is due 
in part to advanced prices of impor- 
tant oil products and the high rate 
of oil production of its affiliates. 


United Aircraft C+ 


Shares must be regarded as specu- 
lative ; recent price, 31. (Pd. $1 thus 





far in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.) Company 
has increased its production to around 
60 per cent of its World War II 
peak output. As against a backlog 
of $270 million March 31, esti- 
mates indicate the present backlog as 
in excess of $700 million. Annual 
production rate is expected to advance 
beyond the $400 million figure after 
company attains its new “plateau” in 
the fall of next year. In the peak 
year 1944, output reached $745 mil- 
lion. The Pratt & Whitney division 
is increasing its production of both jet 
and piston engines ; Hamilton Stand- 
ard is building more propellers for 
warplanes and commercial aircraft ; 
Sikorsky is accelerating its helicop- 
ter output and Chance Vought is 
turning out jet fighters and compon- 


ent parts for others. (Also FW, 
Sept. 6.) 
Westinghouse Electric A 


This good grade industrial equity 
has not exhausted its long term 
growth prospects; recent price, 33. 
(Pd. or decl. $2 thus far in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $1.40). Orders received in 
September were the highest in history 
while orders for generating equip- 
ment in the first nine months were 
three times the figure for the entire 
year 1949. Present steam turbine 
demands are heavy, with delivery 
date as far ahead as 1953. Accord- 
ing to management this reflects the 
aggressive long range expansion and 
improvement planning of the public 
utility companies. It is expected that 
utilities will be generating more than 
double present power output by 1965 
which, in turn, “means more busi- 
ness—more orders, for the electrical 
manufacturers.” 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube B 

Stock is a business cycle issue; 
recent price, 47. (Pd. $5 on old, $1 
on new stock in 1950; pd. 1949, $6.) 
Plans to employ $100 million for 
“badly needed expansion and im- 
provements” are about to get under 
way with an outlay of about $9 mil- 
lion for betterment of facilities in 
the company’s Youngstown district 
plants. The entire program, how- 
ever, hinges on “an accelerated de- 
preciation allowance to make it profit- 
able to spend all this money.” 
Youngstown has just completed its 
new continuous weld pipe mill at the 
Indiana Harbor works. 
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aia by a high level of bitum- 
inous coal traffic, Chesapeake & 
Ohio’s revenues are headed for a 
new record total this year. Gross in- 
come for the first ten months is esti- 
mated at more than $304 million, and 
since a heavy volume of business is 
expected for the rest of the year, 
the aggregate for the full year 1950 
could easily approach $360 million. 
Only the threat of mounting soft coal 
stockpiles, or adverse weather condi- 
tions, would keep it from going 
higher. 


Estimated Revenues 


Demand for coal is expected to 
slacken by early 1951, but even if 
it should ease before the end of the 
year, C. & O.’s revenues could hit 
$355 million which compares with 
$334.6 million in 1948 and $274.0 
million last year. Under these cir- 
cumstances, net per share could well 
increase to around $4.60 vs. the 
$3.72 reported for 1948 and $1.36 in 
1949, a sub-normal year due to coal 
strikes and various work stoppages 
which consumed around 116 days in 
C. & O. territory. With earnings for 
the first ten months at around $3.78 
per share, it is not unreasonable to 
expect 82 cents per share to be 
earned in November and December. 
Although the company estimate for 
the year is $4.50 per share, the road 
earned 50 cents in September and 
an estimated 57 cents in October, and 
even allowing for the usual dip in 
revenues toward the end of the year, 
a potential of 82. cents for the last 
two months appears reasonably con- 
servative. 

Income estimates in fact have been 
steadily raised at various intervals 
since last March, when they were 
originally placed at $3.00 per share 
for the year, while around Aug- 
ust, $3.50 looked more _ probable. 
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Dividend Increase 


For Chesapeake & Ohio? 


Road's position has greatly improved this year, and 


indications are that earnings will continue to run at 


higher levels. Common payment could easily be lifted 


During August, however, C. & O. 
hauled a record volume of merchan- 
dise freight (nearly $13 million) plus 
$16 million in coal and coke while 
total revenues on the Pere Mar- 
quette District were the largest in 
the 100-year history of that particu- 
lar railroad. 

The operating ratio of 62.5 per 
cent was the best in almost seven 
years. Total revenues declined 
slightly (about $2.2 million) in Sep- 
tember when the operating ratio 
stood at 64.3, but the low level of 
operating expense compared with 
total revenues sufficed to bring the 
nine months’ operating ratio down 
to 69.3 per cent compared with 80.1 
per cent in 1949, 75.9 per cent in 
1948, and 73.8 per cent in 1947. With 
another record for merchandise 
freight in October, plus near-peak 
coal haulage, the operating ratio 
doubtless declined still further. 

Haulage of profitable merchandise 
freight has now increased to around 
45 per cent of company revenues, 





Chesapeake & Ohio 


Operating - 
Revenues Earned Price 
(Mil- Per Divi- 7—Range— 


Year lions) Share dends High Low 


1929.. $129.8 $5.27 $2.50 70 —40 
1932.. 987 3.07 2.50 31%— 9% 
1937.. 1273 443 3.80  68%—31 
1938.. 1064 262 2.00 38%—22 
1939.. 1187 349 250 47%4—27 


1940.. 132.7 4.31 3.25 44 —30% 


1941.. 150.2 5.79 3.50 44%—31% 
1942.. 1818 425 3.50 363%4—27% 
1943.. 2085 404 350 50 —33% 
1944.. 2165 3.57 3.50  5054—44 

1945.. 203.3 2.14 a3.43 5854—47% 
1946.. 193.4 362 3.50  667%—48%4 
1947.. 287.3 433 b3.56 5434—40% 
1948.. 334.6 3.72 3.00 45%—31% 
1949.. 2740 1.36. 3.00 3434—27 


Nine months ended September 30: 


190). 073 “SIS” 4. ‘Seti ais 
1950.. 231.0 3.21 c$1.00 c3334—25 


a—Includes 43 cents payable in Pittston Co. 
common. b—Includes 56 cents payable in N. Y., 
Chicago & St. Louis common. c—To Novem- 
ber 8. 





against only 33 per cent 15 years 
ago, making the road less dependent 
on coal although competition with 
oil and gas fuels is not expected to 
affect the superior quality Pocahontas 
product carried by the C. & O. as 
much as that in other areas. The 
road is also benefiting from substan- 
tial operating savings following large 
expenditures for new rolling stock, 
coal assembly yards and shipping fa- 
cilities. 

Although primarily a coal-carry- 
ing road, the C. & O. has been in- 
vesting more and more in diesel 
power, purchasing 91 diesel locomo- 
tives in 1949 with expenditures for 
diesels running to $31 million over 
the last year and a half. From this 
source alone, the management be- 
lieves that annual savings of around 
$10 million (before taxes) will be 
realized. The diesels already added 
have been largely switchers, which 
of course are much more economical 
and flexible in operation than steam. 
C. & O.’s orders for new equipment 
this year, including 4,000 coal hop- 
per cars and 2,000 box cars, for the 
most part were placed before price in- 
creases accompanying the deluge of 
orders in recent months. The road 
is also investing in two 406-foot rail- 
road car ferries to enlarge its Lake 
Michigan fleet to eight ships. 


Payments Since 1922 


One of the few railroad long-term 
dividend payers, C. & O. had dis- 
persed $3.00 per share or more to 
common stockholders each year from 
1940 through 1949 (actually divi- 
dend record extends back to 1922.) 
The rate in recent years had been 75 
cents quarterly, but following the 
earnings slump in September and Oc- 
tober of last year as a result of the 
coal strike, a lapse of eight months 
occurred before resumption of pay- 
ments, on June 20. Disbursements 
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were then lowered to 50 cents a quar- 
ter. The current high rate of earn- 
ings, which are in excess of the 1942- 
49 level when $3 or better was paid, 
raises the possibility of a dividend in- 
crease. 

The C. & O. has pursued a policy 
of paying out from 70 to 75 per cent 
of earnings as dividends, but per- 





share income for the last two years 
must be taken into account. Earnings 
of $1.36 in 1949 plus an estimated 
$4.60 for this year give a total of 
nearly $6.00, from which 75 per cent 
allows $4.50 for dividend payments. 
Thus far during the two years, a 
total of $4.00 has been disbursed, 
which leaves 50 cents for the rest of 





this year. But while the situation is 
complicated by the fact that the ini- 
tial payment in any year is based on 
earnings in the previous quarter, the 
fact remains that the road is re-estab- 
lishing its earnings base on higher 
levels which doubtless would justify 
renewal of the $3.00 annual basis 
within the near future. 


Insurance Stocks In Favored Tax Status 


Companies enjoy a privileged position with respect to 


income taxes and have held a preferred excess profits 


tax status. Although yields are low, quality is good 


Ft: and casualty insurance com- 
panies are among the stock 
groups which enjoy sheltered tax 
positions. Although yields on such 
equities are not high as compared 
with those available from industrial, 
rail and utility stocks, the long term 
growth, consistent earning ability 
and fundamental soundness of the in- 
dustry impart considerable attraction 
to insurance stocks for conservative 
investors. 

Some 85 per cent of dividend in- 
come from portfolio investments is 
exempt from Federal income taxes as 
well as interest received from state, 
county, municipal and tax-exempt 
Government securities. Because of 
this factor, income taxes paid by in- 
surance companies are well under 
the rate paid on earnings of indus- 
trial or similar businesses. 


Basis of Revenues 


Of course, statutory underwriting 
profits (the amount remaining after 
deduction of expenses and underwrit- 
ing losses from net premiums earned) 
are taxable. However, since invest- 
ment income plays such a large part 
in net earnings, the tax privilege ac- 
corded portfolio income is of marked 
value. A sampling of 18 fire insur- 
ance companies reveals that in the 
21 years 1929-1949, net investment 
income accounted for 66 per cent of 
net revenues while underwriting 
profits represented only 34 per cent. 
In the case of eight representative 
casualty companies, net investment 
income equaled slightly more than 
half of total net. 

The importance of special tax 
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treatment of portfolio income is amply 
illustrated by a recapitaulation of the 
tax load borne by fire and casualty in- 
surance companies in the past decade. 
In the ten years 1940-1949, income 
taxes of the 18 fire companies cited 
above averaged only 12.4 per cent of 
total annual operating net. Statistics 
of the casualty companies were not 
as favorable, but the difference be- 
tween their tax liabilities and those 
of industrial companies still was sub- 
stantial. Federal income taxes for 
the sample of eight casualty company 
enterprises averaged approximately 
22.6 per cent of annual net operating 
income. 

Not only are these companies well 
situated in regard to normal taxes 
and surtaxes, but they also have been 
accorded special treatment in the past 
in relation to excess profits taxes. 
During World War II, 50 per cent 
of unearned premium reserves were 
treated as borrowed money and, 
therefore, these funds were included 
among the exemptions from EPT 
since the excess profits tax was based 


on (1) average earnings from 1935 
to 1939 or (2) on a percentage of 
capital funds and borrowed money. 
Defense expenditures hold the 
key to the nation’s future tax struc- 
ture. Rates already have been ad- 
vanced this year and a further in- 
crease is likely for 1951. Whether 
the higher levies take the form of 
increases in rates across the board, or 
the enactment of an excess profits 
tax, insurance companies should feel 
the added burden to an appreciably 
smaller degree than most corpora- 
tions because of the factors noted. 


Rising Tax Load 


Fire and casualty company taxes 
for 1950 will be somewhat higher 
than for last year. Premium volume 
has demonstrated a tendency to level 
off which will boost statutory profits. 
Net underwriting profits for both di- 
visions will be moderately below 1949 
and net investment income should 
advance. In years when premium 
volume shows little growth or when 
it declines, tax loads rise since un- 
earned premium reserves remain the 
same or are reduced, thus raising 
statutory underwriting profits and 
causing a higher tax load. The recent 

Please turn to page 22 


Selected Fire and Casualty Shares 





*Com- 
bined tNet *Six Months $Stock- , 
Earn- Inv. Combined holders’ Esti- 
ings Income Earnings Dividends, Equity Recent mated 
1949 1949 1949 1950 1949 §1950 1949 Price Yield 
Aetna (Fire) Insurance. a$9.75 a$3.58 $3.64 $2.54 $2.20 $2.00 a$82.88 60 3.7% 
Continental Casualty... b8.42 b3.20 3.10 b4.10 2.00 b2.30 69.53 66 3.5 
Continental Insurance. a7.91 a3.82 2.76 2.13 1.75 2.30 a68.67 66 3.5 
Fidelity & Deposit..... 7.32 3.02 3.74 4.08 2.60 2.60 96.644 6 3.29 
Fidelity-Phenix ....... a8.22 a4.03 2.65 2.24 1.80 2.50 a72.99 66 38 
Fire Ass’n of Phila.....a11.00 a4.25 5.82 4.98 2.08 1.95 a95.98 60 4.3 
Firemen’s Insurance 
(Newark) .......... a5.09 a2.24 1.26 0.90 0.55 065 a3299 20 3.3 
Home Insurance ...... a5.81 a2.37 2.99 2.64 1.35 1.60 a4644 35 4.6 
Insurance Co. of N.A..a15.08 7.05 4.44 3.08 2.92 3.50 al20.51 124 2.4 
*After taxes. tBefore taxes. §$Paid or declared to November 8. tAs of December 31. a—Consoli- 
dated. b—Adjusted for 25 per cent stock dividend. 
11 
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Shift . <A radical change took 
Was place in the thinking of 
the Administration in 
Sudden 


Washington upon the 
outbreak of the Korean war this sum- 
mer—or at least so it appears on the 
surface. For months prior to the be- 
ginning of hostilities there, Congress 
was seriously debating the remodeling 
of our tax structure. It appeared then 
that numerous excise taxes which 
merchants claimed were hurting their 
business, would be either pared or 
dropped entirely. Then the scene 
shifted completely—as if it were 
the start of a major global conflict— 
even though the President described 
the Korean fight as only a police 
action. 

Since this shift in our economy 
from a peacetime to a war basis, many 
people have wondered why it should 
have taken place so suddenly. Is it 
that the Administration did not care 
to tell the public the truth until its 
hand was forced? Some day, and that 
day should not be far off, the people 
of the nation will learn the truth. 

The public has a right to complain 
about being kept in ignorance about 
major happenings, and it is justified 
in asking an accounting of those who 
bring about these sudden shifts in 
our policies. Why should we not en- 
joy some degree of stability in so far 
as our foreign and domestic policies 
are concerned? This business of 
keeping the public always in doubt 


does nothing but demoralize the 
nation. 

No Cause October will always be 
For The regarded as an historic 
Jitters month in financial 


circles for it was the 
month, 21 years ago, when the coun- 
try’s most severe financial crisis oc- 
curred. The first serious shock hit 
the stock market on October 24, and 
it was followed five days later by an- 
other one. Over the next few months 
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the nation witnessed billions of dol- 
lars of savings being swept away, the 
end result of a period of speculative 
folly. 

That the nation survived such a 
financial holocaust is a great tribute 
to its inherent strength and vitality. 
Since then the month of October al- 
ways recalls memories to the older 
generation of the financial district— 
and sometimes, especially in periods 
of market weakness, this memory 
may bring on a case of jitters. There 
is no cause for alarm these days, 
however, for since the crash we have 
done much to eliminate the things 
that made the 1929 panic possible. 
If another panic were to develop, of 
which there certainly are no warning 
signs at present, it would have to 
spring from another source. 
Fashions As styles of articles 
In that can be success- 
fully sold to the retail 
trade—and _ especially 
to our fair ladies—change frequently, 
so it is that the type of security that 
can be sold to investors varies from 
time to time, as can readily be con- 
firmed by a study of trading in stock 
groups. 

More recently, for example, the 
rails as a group have held a great deal 
of interest to investors; yet less than 
a year ago they were in the doldrums. 
Similarly, there was a spurt of inter- 
est in television stocks. Heavy trad- 
ing developed in this group because 
a boom in this new industry was 
scented in the offing. And the utili- 
ties, which had been wearing sack- 
cloth and receiving a whipping under 
the late President Roosevelt’s admin- 
istration, came into their own and 
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were in high favor only a few months 
ago. 

I cite these facts only to illustrate 
that fashions in stocks do change as 
readily as fashions in dress. It all 
depends upon the mood of the trad- 
ing element as to which particular 
stock group will be in demand at any 
particular time. 


Rings Leon H. Keyserling, the 
Another chairman of the Presi- 

dent’s Council of Eco- 
Alarm 


nomic Advisers, has 
joined the ranks of those who blow 
hot or cold according to the mood 
that they are in. Only recently he 
gave vent to a feeling of despair when 
he said that unless something drastic 
is done to curb inflation, the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar might decline 
to nothing. 

This statement about the future of 
our dollar, especially from a high 
Government official, is most alarming. 
It is also surprising to hear this from 
an economist who stated not many 
months previously that the nation 
faces its greatest period of prosper- 
ity, during which time our national 
income would surpass $300 billion. 

But do not place any stock in his 
threat of the vanishing dollar. No 
nation with the natural resources and 
initiative that is ours can possibly face 
such a bleak future. It is entirely 
within our command to crush the 
spiral of inflation but, unfortunately, 
the Administration hesitated for po- 
litical reasons to exercise its power 
to do so. 

Mr. Keyserling’s statement is all 
the more comical since at the very 
moment that he speaks of a further 
decline in the value of the dollar, the 
U. S. Treasury is urging Americans 
to buy more Government bonds, an 
investment predicated on the inherent 
soundness of the dollar. Surely Uncle 
Sam is not selling his people tar- 
nished gold bricks! 
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High Sales for Glass Containers 


And if tin supplies should tighten, bottles and jars would 


get a large share of present "tin can" market, as occurred 


in the last wartime period. Industry is a growth situation 


Fa. the outbreak in Korea, 
the demand for glass containers 
of all types rose sharply. July-Aug- 
ust shipments totaled 20.3 million 
gross, up 21.5 per cent over the cor- 
responding two months of 1949 when 
shipments amounted to 16.7 million 
gross. Even before the turn into the 
last half of the year, shipments had 
been on the rise, but the Far Eastern 
situation accelerated the demand from 
consumers. In large part the earlier 
rise reflected the steady gain in gen- 
eral business activity and the accom- 
panying increase in the usage of glass 
containers, both for food and for 
other products. 

In the first six months of the year 
shipments of 48.4 million gross were 
up 16 per cent from the 41.8 million 
gross shipped during the first half of 
1949. Of this, food containers ac- 
counted for 17.9 million gross, 18.6 
per cent more than in the same pe- 
riod of 1949. The July-August bulge 
brought shipments for the eight 
months to 68.7 million gross of all 
types, 17.5 per cent above the 58.4 
million gross shipped in the 1949 
period. 

Manufacturers, meanwhile, found it 
impossible to step up production to 
the pace of shipments, and stocks 
were drawn upon heavily. At the 
end of May stocks of glass containers 
stood at ten million gross, but by 
the end of August manufacturers’ 
stocks were down to 6.7 million gross. 

Production was curtailed for sev- 
eral months by shortages of soda ash, 
an essential glass ingredient, the 
scarcity resulting from strikes at 
chemical plants which produce more 
than 60 per cent of the national out- 
put of that material. The work stop- 
pages, which began in mid-June and 
early July, continued until the last 
week in September. While produc- 
tion has been resumed, soda ash will 
continue in scant supply for some 
time. Some of the glass makers also 
were affected by strikes at their own 
plants which, however, were of short 
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Glass Container Shipments 


r— Food —~ r——Total-———,, 

1949 1950 1949 1950 
Jan. .... 2,367-~2931 6,203 7,379 
Feb. .... 2,256 2,648 6,029 6,748 
Mar. .... 2,467 2,886 6,929 8,129 
Apr. .... 2,412 2,747 6,869 7,649 
eee. os Ore aa 7,811 9,377 
June .... 2,785 3,194 7,928 9,125 
ay .... Qqee aoe 7,746 9,141 
Aug. 3,636 4,377 8,933 11,132 
Sept. 3,159 nee 7,981 kta 
Ge. .... 2a 7,737 
Nov. 2,503 6,963 
Dee: .... Ages 6,321 





Note: Figures are 


for U.S. industry, in thou- 
sands of gross. 





duration. They served, nevertheless, 
to increase the pressure on container 
manufacturers. 

The defense program has definitely 
improved prospects of the glass mak- 
ers, both directly and indirectly. In- 
directly it is reflected in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s expanded goals 
on 1951 crop production, which point 
to increased demand from food proc- 
essors. Directly, the military require- 
ments for tin containers for oils, fuels 
and greases, as well as for canned 
foods, pose the possibility that restric- 
tions may yet be imposed on the use 
of tin, though presently tin is in ade- 
quate supply. 

Since September 18, under direc- 
tion of the National Production Au- 
thority, both buyers and sellers of tin, 
tin scrap and tin plate, have been re- 
quired to keep records of all transac- 
tions. While the primary purpose is 
to head off the building up of excess 
inventories, the implication is clear 
that controls will be ordered if NPA 
decides such action is necessary to 
conserve tin supplies. In that event, 
the manufacturers of glass contain- 


ers would be called on to meet de- 
mands from industries which nor- 
mally use tin containers but would 
find it expedient, or necessary, to 


switch to glass. During the last 
World War, makers of glass contain- 
ers benefited from such a shift by 
food processors and others, and some 
of that business has remained with the 
glass industry ever since. 

Increased costs of soda ash, stem- 
ming from the wage settlements in 
the industry, and wage increases 
granted last month to glass industry 
workers, already have resulted in 
prices being increased for some con- 
tainers, and further price adjustments 
are considered likely in order to 
maintain profit margins at reasonable 
levels. Sales by the principal makers 
this year will compare very favorably 
with 1949 totals, and despite in- 
creased costs and higher taxes earn- 
ings may be expected to to make bet- 
ter showings than in 1949. 

For the twelve months ended Sep- 
tember 30, Owens-Illinois reported 
sales and earnings well in excess of 
results for the entire twelve calen- 
dar months of 1949. MHazel-Atlas, 
next in stature to Owens-Illinois, 
also earned more in the same period 
than in the calendar year 1949. An- 
chor Hocking came close to equaling 
all of 1949 in the first nine months. 


Dividend Records 


While the industry has cyclical 
characteristics, shares of the two 
principal companies are of investment 
caliber. Owens-Illinois has paid divi- 
dends since 1907 and Hazel-Atlas 
since 1908. Anchor Hocking, while 
not of equal rating with the leaders, 
is of good quality; it has paid divi- 
dends uninterruptedly since 1929. 
Thatcher Glass, specializing in milk 
bottles, has lost much of that busi- 
ness to makers of paper containers, 
but has been diversifying into other 
container lines. While showing some 
improvement it must still be regarded 
‘as a speculative issue. 


The Principal Glass Container Makers 


-— Sales—— ———Earned Per Share——— 


(Millions) -7-Annual—, -—Interim—, -—Dividends—,_ Recent 

Company 1949 1950 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 *1950 Price. 
Anchor Hocking . $70.6 a$61.6 $2.14 $2.91 a$2.05a$2.74 $1.25 $1.10 23. 
Hazel-Atlas ...... 58.8 a48.3 1.41 1.83 51.76 b1.88 12a 120 23 
Owens-Illinois ... 223.8 b259.6 3.38 5.38 64.93 b7.72 3.00 3.25 72 
Thatcher Glass ... 17.8 617.6 D0.24 1.60 61.35 b1.59 c0.10 0.60 12 





* Declared or paid to November 8. a—Nine nee ended September 30. b—Twelve months ended! 


September 30. c—Plus 3% stock dividend. 


D—Deficit. 
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Glidden—Growth 


Plus Good Yield 


Sales volume has tripled in ten years, and upward trend 


is continuing. Current dividend rate, which is covered by 


a wide margin, affords a return of around 7.4 per cent 


os of Glidden Company have 
more than tripled in the past ten 
years, from $50 million in the year 
ended October 31, 1940, to $160 mil- 
lion in the 1948-49 fiscal year. And 
sales in the year just ended topped 
the last reported year by a substan- 
tial margin, although the actual fig- 
ures are not yet available. In the 
same period, earnings per share of 
common stock showed even greater 
expansion. In the 1940 year Glidden 
reported net of 78 cents per share; 
in the nine months ended July 31 last 
net of $2.15 per share exceeded the 
corresponding year-before period by 
27 cents, and the year’s total is ex- 
pected to top the 1948-49 earnings 
of $3.23 per share, since the fourth 
quarter of its fiscal year is normally 
Glidden’s best earnings period. 


Orderly Growth 


When incorporated in 1917, as suc- 
cessor to a business established in 
1875, Glidden was a relatively small 
varnish maker. Today it is a widely 
diversified, nationwide enterprise, op- 
erating eight major divisions whose 
products range from salad dressings 
and margarine to powdered metals 
and synthetic rubber compounds, and 
from paints and varnishes to sex 
hormones and floor cleaners. 

The expansion has not been, as 
might seem at first glance, the result 
of aimless, hit or miss, acquisition of 
unrelated non-competitive concerns, 
but an ordered, logical growth, each 
new division supplementing or com- 
plementing established activities of 
the company. 

Progress into new fields and the 
introduction of new products have 
followed intensive research and mar- 
ket study. One of its new products, 
Spred Satin, a washable wall paint, 
was an outgrowth of the company’s 
wartime entry into the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber compounds. The 
Glidden laboratory evolved a form- 
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ula for combining the rubber com- 
pound ingredients with special pig- 
ments and opened a new era in paint 
formulation. Similarly, its soybean 
division, originally established to pro- 
duce soya flour, meal and flakes, first 
extended operations into the produc- 
tion of proteins and chemicals and, 
later, into the preparation of various 
hormones. Last year the laboratory 
succeeded in devising a formula for 
producing cortisone and allied com- 
pounds which Glidden expects shortly 
to be producing on a quantity scale. 

The eight divisions of Glidden, each 
of which turns out a wide variety of 
items, are (1) the paint division, 
with eight plants in this country and 
one in Canada, (2) food, with nine 
plants in the United States, (3) pig- 
ments and metals, operating five 
plants, (4) soya products and (5) 
naval stores, each with two plants, 
(6) feed mill, (7) vegetable oils, with 
two plants in California and one in 
Oregon, and (8) mines. The mine 
division operates a barytes mine in 
Nevada and a mica and ilmenite mine 
in North Carolina. 





Glidden Company 


‘Gur =r “tiie +Price 
Year lions) Share Sums fie Low 
1929.. $38.3 $3.57 a$1.00 32 —13 
1932... “283 0.06 None 54%— 1% 
1937.. 54.1 1.31 130 257%— 9% 
1938.. 441 D014 0.25 14%4— 6% 
1939.. 47.8 0.85 0.25 12%—7 
1940.. 50.2 0.78 0.50 9K%— 5% 
1941.. 68.9 1.54 0.75 8%— 5% 
1942... 81.7 0.85 0.40 8 —6 
1943.. 97.1 0.94 0.45 11%— 7% 
1944.. 111.9 1.01 0.45 125%— 9% 
1945.. 111.6 1.06 0.60 191%4—125% 
1946.. 122.4 2.97 100 28%—13% 
1947.. 185.7 7.00 110 26%—22% 
1948.. 202.3 5.04 190 28 —19% 
1949.. 160.1 3.23 al.60 2534—17% 
Nine months ended July 31: 
1949.. $116.7 $1.88 .. nag eas 
1950.. 130.9 2.15 b$2.10 b31%—22% 





*Years ended October 31. 


TCalendar years. 
a—Plus stock. 


b—To November 8. D—Deficit. 





Approximately one-half of Glid- 
den’s gross income derives from its 
food division, with paints and other 
surface coverings accounting for 25 
per cent. Sales volumes of all prod- 
ucts are affected dollarwise by price 
trends, while declines in the cost of 
raw materials and prices of finished 
products pose the problem of inven- 
tory losses. Glidden’s management 
has followed the policy of protecting 
inventories, so far as possible, by 
hedging on the commodity markets, 
but its inventories, under the LIFO 
method of accounting, were carried 
at the close of the 1948-49 fiscal year 
at $3.5 million below replacement 
cost. The abrupt decline last year in 
raw materials resulted in a drop of 
36 per cent in inventory values as of 
October 31, 1949, while receding 
prices for finished products were re- 
flected in a 20 per cent decline in dol- 
lar sales from the preceding year, 
despite a decline of less than five per 
cent in unit volume. 

Aside from linseed oil and flax- 
seed, which are around year-ago 
levels, prices of most commodities en- 
tering into Glidden products have 
risen substantially this year; but so 
have prices for finished items, and 
Glidden’s margins have improved 
slightly, as indicated by the greater 
percentage rise in nine months’ prof- 
its as compared with the increase in 
dollar sales. So far as flaxseed and 
linseed oil are concerned, Glidden’s 
contracts with the Government afford 
full inventory protection, according 
to the management. 

No 1950 balance sheet is availabie, 
but the report for the year ended 
October 31, shortly to be issued, is 
expected to show Glidden in good 
financial position. At the end of Oc- 
tober 1949, current assets of $47.8 
million stood in a 2.7-to-1 ratio to 
current liabilities of $17.4 million. 
The company has no debt, and but 
200,000 shares of 4%4 per cent cum- 
ulative preferred stock, each share 
being convertible into 1.478 shares of 
common stock at $52.52 per share, 
equivalent to a quotation around 35% 
for one share of common. On the 
basis of the present 50 cent quarterly 
dividend, shares currently priced at 
27 afford a yield of 7.4 per cent. 
While not of investment caliber the 
shares have long term growth char- 
acteristics and are suitable for the 
average businessman’s portfolio. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


While Korean news is an unsettling influence, it assures a 


continued high level of business activity. Implications with 


respect to controls and taxes are offset by election results 


The market's action during the past week has 
been dominated entirely by two major current news 
developments whose implications are diametrically 
opposed. On Monday a sizable reaction took place 
on large volume in response to the unfavorable war 
news from Korea. Although a rally occurred be- 
fore the close, the industrials gave up 4.90 points 
on the day. Following the Election Day shutdown 
prices moved sharply higher at the Wednesday 
opening, and this favorable trend was continued the 
following day as traders and investors voiced their 
approval of the nation-wide swing away from the 
socialistic policies of the present Administration. 


The nervous reaction to large-scale Chinese 
intervention in Korea is perfectly understandable. 
While the Kremlin’s objectives in ordering this 
move may fall short of all-out war, we are not justi- 
fied in relying on any such assumption. Full-scale 
hostilities with either China or Russia would be an 
unfavorable market influence of the first magni- 
tude; they would involve strict regimentation of 
the economy and higher taxes for years to come. 


The market, however, does not appear un- 
duly worried over this factor at present. Instead, 
it prefers to focus its attention on the fact that a 
continued high level of armament spending and 
business activity is now assured beyond question, 
and to ignore (as it should) the possibility of a 
readjustment period before military work takes up 
the slack resulting from lower civilian goods output. 
Considering that the anti-Fair Deal gains in the 
election were by no means wholly unexpected, the 
willingness of investors to reverse the pessimistic 
attitude they had displayed on Monday indicates 
that stock prices were not as vulnerable on technical 
grounds as had previously been believed. 


The election results undoubtedly deserve to 
be accorded a considerable measure of importance. 
While the Republicans failed to capture control of 
either the House or the Senate, conservative fac- 
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tions of the two major parties combined now have 
the upper hand in both. Extreme demands for 
higher business taxes, and for controls for their 
own sake, will be resisted. On the other hand, the 
war news gives the Administration an excuse to 
pursue immediately the get-tough policy foreshad- 
owed by NSRB Chairman Symington’s November 2 
speech without making the timing of such action in 
relation to the election too obvious. 


Routine business news continues to be good. 
Employment in October was the highest ever re- 
corded for that month, with unemployment at a 
low for nearly two years. Favorable dividend ac- 
tion by General Motors and others has helped the 
market, and this influence will continue as more 
and more corporations disburse large year-end pay- 
ments in reflection of the record levels of recent 
earnings. It is widely recognized that third quarter 
profits may represent the peak for some time to 
come as material shortages, credit restrictions and 
higher taxes make their effects felt. However, the 
importance of the last factor can easily be over- 
emphasized, at least as the outlook shapes up now. 
President Truman is reported to favor an excess 
profits tax to provide some $3 billion of revenues 
next year. Even if he gets his wish, this sum would 
be only about 8.6 per cent of current taxable corpo- 
rate earnings, a relative burden smaller than in 
fiscal 1942 and less than one-fifth as heavy as in 
fiscal 1945. 


The election will shortly be ancient history, 
and renewed adverse war developments could cause 
another stock market correction at any time. Never- 
theless, stocks are so reasonably valued in relation 
to current and prospective earnings and dividends 
that prices do not appear unduly vulnerable on a 
long term basis. Selectivity remains important, but 
there is no reason for holders to disturb positions 
in sound quality common stocks providing attrac- 
tive yields. 

Written November 9, 1950; Allan F. Hussey 
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That New Tax Form 


The new income tax Form 1040, to be used by 
individuals in reporting 1950 income, on which the 
tax is to be paid by March 15 next, calls for item- 
ized listing of dividend income, instead of permit- 
ting the individual to make a lump sum report of 
dividends received. Dividends must be listed “by 
companies,” and taxpayers who may not have kept 
detailed records of the dates and amounts of all 
dividends received during the year will find it 
necessary to do a bit of research before making 
their returns to the Collector. The new paper-work 
requirement is the tax bureau’s answer to the fail- 
ure of Congress to impose withholding taxes on 
dividends at the source, and is designed to increase 
tax collections. 


Building Activity 

A decline of four per cent in new construction 
activity during October compared with the all-time 
record set in the previous month was hardly more 
than seasonal, reflecting in only a minor degree the 
result of Government restrictions. While home 
building declined 7.7 per cent, greater industrial 
and commercial construction activity made up for 
part of the contraction, much of which occurred in 
mass housing. Total value of all types of construc- 
tion put in place amounted to $2.7 billion against 
$2.8 billion in September, and $2.18 billion in 
October 1949. Heavy construction contract awards 
are still running at record levels, aggregating 48 
per cent more during the first 44 weeks of this 
year than the total for the same period one year 
ago. 


Rail Income Mounts 


With no major industry strikes to contend with, 
the Class I railroads more than doubled September 
net income compared with the same month one 
year ago: $99 million vs. $38.7 million in Septem- 
ber 1949. Earnings for the first nine months al- 
ready have exceeded previous estimates of net in- 
come for the full year, net of $465 million compar- 
ing with $279 million in the same 1949 period and 
$438.2 million for all 1949. The present year 
probably will be the best for the rails since 1944, 
with the exception of 1948 when net of $698.4 mil- 
lion was earned. October was a good month be- 
yond question, and although revenues in the last 
two months will probably decline seasonally as usu- 
16 
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al, the defense program and retroactive mail pay 
benefits will maintain income well ahead of 1949 
levels. 


Peak Steel Operations 


The steel industry is continuing to operate at 
peak levels with no letup in sight. Output has ex- 
ceeded theoretical capacity in every week since 
September 9 and production last week was at the 
highest rate in history, 103 per cent of capacity. 
Extraordinarily high production thus far in 1950 
has put forecasts of output at 96 million tons for 
the full year, eclipsing the former record of 89.6 
million tons attained in 1944 by approximately 
eight per cent. 


Sulphur Demand High 


Although sulphur production will set a new all- 
time peak this year, output is not keeping pace with 
demand and shortages may force export restric- 
tions. Approximately 75 per cent of current sul- 
phur production is going into the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid which is vitally needed in defense 
production and is used in many peacetime manu- 
facturing processes as well. In 1950, U. S. produc- 
tion will approximate 5.2 million tons as compared 
with 4.9 million in 1949, the previous peak year. 
However, owing to extraordinarily high usage, 
stocks of raw sulphur in the United States are ex- 
pected to fall to 2.3 million tons by the end of 
1950, a 25 per cent decline from 1949 and the 
smallest stock reported for more than two decades. 
World production of brimstone in 1950 will ap- 
proximate 5.7 million tons as compared with use of 
six million, indicating imbalance in the world sup- 
ply situation and pointing toward continued strong 
support for sulphur prices. 


Cotton Scarcity Looming 


That cotton supplies in this country may dwindle 
to a dangerous minimum is suggested by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimate of avail- 
able supplies and consuming demands. The Novem- 
ber crop estimate of 9.9 million bales, plus the 
carryover of seven million bales, provides an esti- 
mated supply of 16.9 million bales to last until the 
end of the current cotton year on July 31, next. 
High civilian and military consumption indicates 
domestic demand above *0 million bales compared 
with 8.9 million bales in the 1948-49 crop year. 
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This would leave only about 6.5 million bales for 
export and other purposes. Exports in the last 
crop year totaled 5.8 million bales, pointing up the 
necessity to curtail exports to avert a near famine 
before the next crop is marketed. Marketing quotas 
and acreage allotments will not be in effect on the 
next crop and the Agriculture Department hopes 
for a 16 million bale outturn, but none of this will 
be available to bolster the dwindling supply over 
the next eight or nine months. 


Retail Inventories Heavy 

Department store inventories are the subject of 
some trade concern. Sales have been lagging esti- 
mates, with the result that stocks have mounted, and 
consumer resistance to current prices has been in 
evidence. With replacement merchandise in most 
categories almost certain to cost more than present 
inventories, which would make further price boosts 
necessary, retailers are uncertain as to the best 
course of action. Alternative policies are heavy 
clearance sales, holding stocks awaiting better sell- 
ing conditions, or curtailment of buying. At the 
end of September, department store inventories ag- 
gregated $1,028,000,000 as compared with $918,- 
000,000 at the close of August and $862,000,000 a 
year earlier. The increase of merchandise on re- 
tailers’ shelves in the face of easing sales may re- 
sult in markdowns which would pare final quarter 
department store showings. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

General American Transportation has received 
an order for 700 box cars and 100 flat cars from 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway; deliveries to start 
May 1951. 

Union Oil of California’s nine months gross op- 
erating revenues were $159.4 million vs. $153.6 
million in the same 1949 period. 

General Electric will build two 200,000-kw tur- 





bine generating units tor installation in a new plant 
to be built by Appalachian Electric Power. 

El Paso Natural Gas plans to build 31 miles of 
pipeline at cost of over $1 million, designed to in- 
crease natural gas deliveries to Phoenix, Ariz., area 
by 67 million cubic feet daily. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil has a new catalytic refining 
process to improve gasoline octane rating. Pres- 
ently a 50-barrel-a-day unit is operating and a com- 
mercial size unit is being designed. 

Mid-Continent Petroleum’s sales for the nine 
months were $98.9 million vs. $96.5 million in the 
same period last year. . 


Other Corporate News 


Monsanto Chemical has called 125,760 shares 
of its $4 preferred stock for payment December 5; 
Cosden Petroleum will redeem its 5 per cent pre- 
ferred on the same date; Foster Wheeler’s 6 per 
cent preferred stock will be redeemed January 1, 
and Atlantic Refining’s 4 per cent preferred stock 
will be redeemed December 15. 

National Tea stockholders vote December 18 on 
a 2-for-1 stock split; Neptune Meter, November 18, 
2-for-1; International Minerals & Chemical, No- 
vember 27, 2-for-1; Copper Range, December 5, 
25 per cent stock dividend; Masonite, December 6, 
2-for-1; Capital Transit, December 12, 4-for-1. 

Masonite’s California plant is nearing completion 
and will be operating by the year-end; the new 
project, started two years ago, is the second largest 
hardboard plant in the world. 

Willys-Overland’s backlog of orders for both 
military and commercial vehicles exceeds $125 
million. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron plans $26.2 million plant 
modernization and improvement program which 
will increase steel making capacity by 325,000 tons 
annually and raise annual pig iron capacity to 


895,000 tons. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


SELECTED 





J ISSUES 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U.S. Gov't Savings 244s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975 100 2.75 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 105 4.00 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 254s, 1970 101 2.70 10344 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Bile TIE: a vccacvivess tgs 103 3.00 105 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999 100 2.75 103% 
Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963 103 4.25 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 100 2109 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 99 4.60 105 





*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 133 5.26% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 114 5.26 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 109 4.59 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum.... 106 4.25 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 96 5.21 105 
Public Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum.... 76 4.61 100 


Reading 4% 1st (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


-Dividends—, 
Paid So Far -Earnings— Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products $1.70 $2.00 c$2.08 c$2.37 32 


Dow Chemical ........ 1.30 *2.00 al.04 al.90 70 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.20 1.25 g2.22 g1.98 23 
General Electric ...... 2.00 3.80 2.34 c3.91 48 
General Foods ........ 2.25 2.45 3.71 c4.20 47 
Int’l Business Machines +4.00 14.00 8.94 8.95 220 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 3.00 ¢3.18 e¢5.01 51 


Southern Cal. Edison.. 1.75 2.00 c2.93 2.33 33 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 74.00 +5.00 c7.72 c7.47 74 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.00 2.50 c2.31 c3.45 48 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 1.80 3.99 ¢3.27 31 
a—First quarter. c—Nine months. e—Twelve.months to Sept. 


30. g—Twelve months to August 31. *Also paid 2%4% in stock. 
tAlso paid 5% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

ee Dividen de. 

Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
American Stores..... 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $2.00 34 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 9.00 151 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.92 2.70 180 51 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 1.70 30 
First National Stores. 1926 2.75 3.50 3.50 81 
Household Finance... 1926 1.60 +2.00 2.20 34 
Kees (9555) v6. sees 1918 2.46 3.00 3.00 53 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 3.52 3.52 42 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 3.00 ° 41 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 1.96 3.00 3.00 58 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 200 32 
Philadelphia Electric . 1902 1.27 1.20 AG i 37 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 2.00 34 


Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.71 1.10 135 24 
Sterling Drug ....... 1902 1.82 2.25 2.50 38 
Texas Company ..... 1902 2.25 3.75 4.00 74 


Underwood Corp..... 1911 2.97 3.50 2.25 44 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 5.00 94 
United Fruit ........ 1899 2.03 400 450 64 
Walgreen Company .. 1933 = 1.68 1.85 145 29 


~ ¢Also paid 10% in stock. 





Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends— 

Paid SoFar -—Earnings— Recent 

1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 
Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 b$1.41 b$1.71 38 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.00 4.10 c8.14 8.96 43 
ge eee ey 2.10 2.80 b2.49 b2.95 53 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 0.75 b0.63 b0.90 12 
Container Corporation. 4.00 4.25 5.73 7.54 57 


Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 5.00 b4.02 b6.68 70 
Flintkote Company .... 2.50 3.00 c3.20 4.35 26 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 4.00 5.00 5.02 5.92 76 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 3.00 3.00 c4.17 3.38 50 
General Motors ...... 4.00 6.00 c5.61 c7.91 52 


Glidden Company .... ¢1.60 2.10 cl.88 c2.15 27 
Kennecott Copper .... 4.00 3.25 b2.15 b3.49 68 
Mathieson Chemical... 1.06 1.00 cl.91 ¢2.39 27 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.00 3.25 4.82 c5.51 48 
Simmons Company.... 2.50 3.00 b1.70 b3.09 31 
Sperry Corporation.... 2.00 1.50 b1.82 b2.10 29 
Union Oil of California 2.37% 2.00 c3.26 1.93 30 
U.S; Gath: ineaaa sided 2.25 3.45 c4.28 c6.12 40 
West Penn Electric.... 1.52% 1.35 2.54 c258 24 


b—Half-year. c—Nine months, fAlso paid 2% in stock. 
FINANCIAL WORLD. 
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Defense procedures differ from WPB methods and stir 


up criticism—Aluminum cut appears key to automobile 


output — Preparations for price controls are evident 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Adminis- 
trators seem to be following an axiom 
that war agencies are remembered 
with distaste and that a Defense 
agency must do it differently. NPA 
hasn’t slavishly copied WPB. The 
people with whom it does business, 
on their first taste of deviations, com- 
plain that WPB did it better. The 
orders, which they once complained 
about bitterly, are now held up as 
models. Sometimes, indeed, the ar- 
gument of the critics is pretty power- 
ful. 

The old WPB construction curb, 
L41, provided Federal building per- 
mits. If you wanted to build, you 
applied; if you got a permit, you 
tried to go ahead with Government 
assistance in finding materials, and 
if you failed you tried again. Now 
there are no permits but only a blan- 
ket ban on amusement places. Build- 
ers remember all the movie houses 
they were invited to build by the 
Army, by other agencies, in virgin 
territory just invaded by war indus- 
try. L41 was much better, except 
that it stopped practically everything. 

The Administration had indicated 
that in allocating materials, it would 
give special place to upkeep and re- 
pair. It hasn’t. The orders handed 
down so far don’t mention it ; neither, 
according to those going to the ad- 
visory meetings, do those being 
planned. There is of course not only 
a public interest but also a special 
business interest in repair and re- 
placement—on the part of the dealers 
who get the orders, the component 
makers, etc. They’re now agitating 
on behalf of the public. 


The absence of special alloca- 
tions for replacement may be a mark 
‘of haste or else a belief that they 
aren’t necessary yet. After all, no in- 
dustry has been shut down so that 
the time to mend the old hasn’t ar- 
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rived. It’s quite likely that all orders 
will be revised in this respect. 


First, the order cutting civilian 
use of aluminum listed products 
whose manufacture would have to be 
curtailed. That created a stir, to which 
the draftsman responded by tearing 
up the order. The new one resem- 
bles the steel order. It cuts severely 
the amount that aluminum makers 
may deliver to their ordinary custo- 
mers. The base period may be the 
first eight months or the past year; 
either way discriminates and there’s 
some haggling. 

The cut, it’s supposed, will sharply 
reduce the number of autos that can 
be made. A lot of components re- 
quire aluminum. According to parts 
makers, the forced reduction will 
make dealers forget all about what 
the Reserve Board has done to them: 
they just won’t get more cars than 
they can sell on present terms. Evi- 
dently, it’s the aluminum cut that 
will determine the output. 

After it’s happened, NPA will have 
a difficult choice. Should it order 
that remaining component produc- 
tion go to the dealers and repairmen? 
Should it allow shipments to the auto 
companies? The first severely cur- 
tails a basic industry and saves all 
kinds of material. It also puts out 
of work thousands of men who are 
closely organized. 


It may be that the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s credit controls will 
have to be strengthened rather than 
relaxed. Government expenditure, 
everybody says, will go up sharply 
and the money spent will turn over 
fast. More people will be able to 
afford high down payments; the 
curbs may become less effective. 


Practically every top man in 
Government is saying for the record 





in one way or another that he hates 


price controls. At the same time 
you find all sorts of little evidences 
of preparation for them. When you 
get a lot of people saying the same 
thing, it’s hard to infer either coinci- 
dence or a message so cogent that you 
simply must express it. It’s easier 
to infer a basic strategy line even 
though, under Truman, there’s been 
a singular absence of organized ways 
of talking. 

If price controls were imposed 
now, it might be harder to get Con- 
gress to enact the other controls— 
namely high taxes. It is of course 
pretty clear that with indefinitely 
prolonged buildup for the Military, 
a lot of the money has to come from 
taxes. Congressmen might be dis- 
posed to argue—‘Let’s see how these 
price controls work out first.” Also, 
Truman hasn’t asked for price pow- 
ers and may be stubborn about using 
what he doesn’t want. 

People are being interviewed for 


_ jobs for what looks like a future 


OPA. The departments are work- 
ing out ideas for timing controls— 
basic materials before consumer prod- 
ucts, red meat before chicken, and so 
forth. There’s no reason to suppose 
that they do these things for fun. 
When the controls are imposed, 
there will probably be an organiza- 
tion. 


Main reliance on controls doesn’t 
allow for the post-Defense inflation— 
if ever there is a post-Defense era. 
The bank balances that are built up 
are cancelled only by a deep depres- 
sion of the 1930 type; pending that 
they just shift around. It was like 
that in the twenties and the middle 
forties. , 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals . . . 

Walter C. Teagle, former presi- 
dent and chairman of Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey), now in his 
73rd year, will become the fifth per- 
son to be honored with the American 
Petroleum Institute Gold Medal for 
Distinguished Achievement, which 
will be formally presented to him No- 
vember 15—the presentation will take 
place during the API’s 30th annual 
meeting in Los Angeles from Novem- 
ber 13-16... . Metal fixtures around 
the home can be refinished to appear 
like gold with a liquid plastic placed 
on the market by Krome-Kote Com- 
pany—applied by brush or spray, the 
finish forms a quick-drying protec- 
tive surface. . . . Penfield Manufac- 
turing Company is marketing a new 
ion exchange demineralizer for labo- 
ratories which will turn out up to 
ten gallons per hour of demineralized 
water—designed to be attached to 
any wall near a tap, the Penfield Per- 
manent Cartridge Demineralizer fea- 
tures a Flow Meter device that en- 
ables the flow intake to be adjusted 
to the proper rate for the most effi- 
cient results... . To keep the air in 
manufacturing plants free from dust, 
West Disinfecting Company has de- 
veloped Antiseptic Westone, a liquid 
preparation which is stainless and 
can be applied to dust-laden floors 
with a mop or by spraying—one gal- 
lon of this preparation is sufficient 
to cover 4,000 square feet of floor 
surface. 


Electronics ... 

New television receivers to be man- 
ufactured by the Magnavox Company 
will incorporate a new television tun- 
er which is said to function “with an 
efficiency heretofore unknown’’—the 
new tuner will make it easier for the 
viewer to switch from channel to 
channel and will also help eliminate 
disturbances such as those caused by 
automobiles, refrigerators and wash- 
ing machines. .. . At a cost of more 
than $100,000, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company and _ its 
Brown Instruments Division have 
launched an exhibit of the latest in 
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electronics instruments for automatic 
temperature and humidity control— 
between now and early 1952, the 
“Parade of Progress,” as the display 
is called, will visit 60 cities through- 
out the country. ... : Among the man- 
ufacturers of TV receivers who plan 
to provide future sets with a jack to 
which a color adapter can be at- 
tached are Arvin Industries, Bendix 
Home Appliances, Raytheon Manu- 
facturing and Sears, Roebuck & 
Company—as for the adapter itself, 
the gadget which would make it pos- 
sible to receive CBS color in black 
and white on present TV receivers, 
Webster-Chicago plans to be among 
the first to market such an item. 


Gadgets... 


Ever had trouble with a balky zip- 
per after a garment has been cleaned ? 
The reason has been that in the past 
we haven’t recognized the zipper for 
what it really is, a mechanical gadget 
that needs to be lubricated now and 
then—by applying Ziprite, a new 
greaseless zipper lubricant which 
comes in a lipstick-type container, on 
both sides of a closed zipper after 
each cleaning, you can maintain such 
closures in smooth-running condition. 
...And how about the troubles 
we've all experienced carrying an 
armful of packages into the house? 
There’s an answer to this problem, 
too, in the way of door gadget made 
by Knipe Industries—it will hold 
open a door for some 40 seconds 
while you carry your packages 
through. .. . For those in the habit of 
making telephone calls at night, there’s 
the Nite-Tel-Lite, a tiny light that 
automatically illuminates the dial 
when you pick up the receiver—it’s 
made by Nite-Tel-Lite, Inc. 
Another interesting gadget is the Egg 


Topper, a device that is said to crack — 


without breaking the yolk the egg 
shell of either a boiled or raw egg— 
you can thank the Jepco organization 
for putting this item on the market. 


Motion Pictures .. . 
The why and how of the new 
535-mile cross-state expressway now 


being built from New York City to 
Albany and across New York State 
to Buffalo and the Pennsylvania 
border is unfolded in Thruway to 
Tomorrow, a Warner-Pathe News 
production for the N. Y. State Thru- 
way Authority—a 20-minute sound 
motion picture in black and white, it 
is available on loan in both 16-mm. 
and 35-mm. . . . Coronet Films has 
produced a black and white sound 
motion picture film covering one sim- 
ple economic subject, the differences 
between a single proprietorship, a 
partnership and a corporation—en- 
titled What is a Corporation?, the 
film has a running time of 15 minutes 
and is available by direct purchase. 
. . . Edison Electric Institute is mar- 
keting a new tool for farm electrifica- 
tion sales programs which consists of 
88 Kodachrome 2” x 2” slides on sub- 
jects concerned with the use of elec- 
tricity in dairy and poultry farming, 
crop processing and handling and the 
general use of electricity on the farm 


—packaged in a Farm Electrification 


Speaker's Slide Kit, it comes com- 
plete with four 30-minute scripts. 


Photography .. . 

From Eastman Kodak Company’s 
research laboratories comes word of 
a short-cut process for producing 
photographic prints of “reasonable 
permanence” without the convention- 
al fixing and washing steps—basis of 
the process are so-called “stabilizer” 
chemicals which react with the silver 
halides of the photo emulsion to pro- 
duce a relatively stable compound. 
.. . Radiant Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion’s brief but complete catalog of its 
’51 line of projection screens features 
a portable stand, trade-named the 
Sky-Lift, which will convert a wall 
screen to either a tripod or platform 
model—a small chart serves as a 
guide to choosing the right screen 
size for various length rooms... . 
Speaking of catalogs, Gevaert Com- 
pany of America has a new one show- 
ing its complete line of photographic 
products as well as current prices— 
the price list has been corrected as of 
October 9. . . . Speakers who must 
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also operate a projector during their 
lectures will find a new electrical 
gadget the solution to the difficulties 
of pointing out specific items shown 
on the screen without leaving the pro- 
jector—with this machine, operators 
can cast a sharp, color-free arrow the 
full length of the room without inter- 
fering with the projection of the 
picture. 


Random Notes . 

Talk of the town along the East 
Coast from Maine to Virginia is Esso 
Standard Oil Company’s anti-stalling 
Esso Extra gasoline—the new prod- 
uct was developed to prevent cold- 
stalling, a condition said to arise prin- 
cipally on cool, humid days when the 
temperature is above freezing. >. . 
Trackless trolley coaches, which can 
weave in and out of traffic and pick 
up passengers at the curb, continue to 
grow in importance as a medium of 
public transportation: prior to World 
War II only about 2,000 trolley 
coaches were in service; today this 
figure has risen to nearly 8,500, and 
with next year’s deliveries completed, 
the figure will reach 10,000—nearly 
800 electric trolley coaches were 
ordered during the past few weeks 
alone, the manufacturing awards go- 
ing to Marmon-Herrington Company, 
St. Louis Car Company, Pullman 
Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany and ACF-Brill. . . . Said to be 
the only 100 per cent automatic fare 
collecting machine in the world, the 
Grant Electrofarer, briefly, (1) re- 
ceives any combination of coins and 
tokens; (2) registers and totalizes 
each deposit instantly on a visible 
counter; (3) sends an audible signal 
to the driver so that he will know 
the amount of the deposit without 
watching the fare box; and (4) holds 
the coins in view for inspection by 
either the patrons or the driver until 
the next fare is dropped in the box— 
it was developed after twelve years 
of research by Money-Meters, Inc. 

. Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing recently added another Scotch 
brand tape to its line—this one is 
transparent, extremely thin and ad- 
hesive on both sides. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self-ad- 
dressed postcard—or a stamped envelope— 
and refer to the date of the issue in which 
you are interested, 
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Safeguards Against 


Business Interruption 


Property insurance allendh no protection against 


loss of earnings resulting from fire or other dam- 


age. Coverage of this sort is, however, available 


By Frank Crystal 


pimp interruption insurance is 
not a new type of coverage, but 
in recent years it has assumed in- 
creasing importance. Today, busi- 
ness earnings are more significant 
than capital assets and the protec- 
tion of future earnings is admittedly 
as important as insurance coverage 
on real property. 


Typical Situation 


There is the typical case of the 
Eastern merchandising store which 
had a fire that destroyed the building 
and its contents. The owner was 
adequately insured against the prop- 
erty damage loss of $157,615, with 
$156,600 total insurance carried. But 
no business interruption insurance 
was in force. 

Although a new building was pro- 
vided for in this case, the almost com- 
plete paralysis sustained during the 
following nine months resulted in ex- 
penses amounting to three times the 
property damage. Salaries, taxes, in- 
terest on loans, life insurance pre- 
miums, legal fees, use of other quar- 
ters, and some services had to be 
allowed for despite the vanished 
profits. 

The funds needed had to be drawn 
from capital reserves. Even after the 
store resumed operations, its gross 
earnings had dropped from nearly $1 
million to $250,000 annually, which 
was a competitive loss. 

Statistics covering 100 enterprises 
not possessing business interruption 
insurance whose property was de- 
stroyed or severely damaged by fire 
show about 43 per cent did not re- 
sume business, 17 per cent of those 
who furnished financial statements 
before the fire discontinued the prac- 
tice, and 14 per cent suffered a re- 
duction of a third to two-thirds in 
their credit ratings. 

In the majority of the cases in- 


cluded in those figures, capital of the 
company was impaired. Business in- 
terruption insurance could have pre- 
vented the loss of these funds and 
enabled the concerns to weather their 
difficulties without severe disloca- 
tions. 

This type of coverage is designed 
to fill the gap in earnings during the 
time a business is out of operation. 
It will substitute for the lost profit 
to the extent that such profit might 
have been earned. It reimburses es- 
sential expenses, such as salaries, 
taxes, fees, advertising, hospitaliza- 
tion, group insurance and other costs 
that continue after a business has 
been crippled by fire, explosion, wind- 
storm or other insurable hazards. 
It applies to all business operations 
from the copper mine to the small 
store. 

As regards cost of business inter- 
ruption insurance, in each case the 
rating must be tailormade. It is based 
on the answers to questionnaires, in- 
cluding information on the extent of 
the interruption that might be caused 
when plants of suppliers of the in- 
sured are shut down. This type of 
insurance coverage becomes more ex- 
pensive as the labor force, plant size 
and turnover expand during pros- 
perous times; by the same token, its 
cost will drop off in a period of re- 
cession. 


Important Factor 


Business interruption insurance in- 
sulates the shareholder, executive or 
sole proprietor from catastrophe 
which might occur under an incom- 
‘plete insurance program and thus 
is an important factor in successful 
financial planning. Its omission can 
cause large capital losses necessitating 
curtailment of future business activi- 
ties and resulting in permanent han- 
dicaps. 
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Insurance Stocks 





Concluded from page 11 


upward tax revision will also have 
its effect. 

In the coming year, inflationary 
trends should bring about higher in- 
surance coverage, which points to- 
ward larger premium volume for fire 
companies, but this will probably 
have a partial offset in a trend to- 
ward higher fire losses as a result of 
higher replacement costs. 

Casualty-surety companies do not 
seem to be in as favorable a position 
as fire companies over the intermedi- 
ate term since the outlook for larger 
premium volume is not as good as 
that of fire companies. While pre- 
mium volume and investment income 
should remain high, no appreciable 
increase is foreseen. 

Both divisions of the insurance in- 
dustry have been quite conservative 
in dividend payments and present 
rates are widely covered. Despite 
heavier taxes, current distributions 
of casualty companies are well pro- 
tected and the rising trend of fire 
company dividends should continue. 
Market performance will not be spec- 
tacular but basic values are steadily 
increased by the retention of undis- 
tributed income, a factor which tends 
to offset the comparatively low yield 
afforded by most insurance issues. 


Dividend Changes 


Alleghany Corp: $2.50 on the prior 
preferred convertible payable December 
20 to stock of record December 1. This 
is first payment declared on this stock 
on which dividends have accumulated 
at the annual rate of $2.50 a share from 
October 1, 1934. 

Allied Laboratories: Extra of 25 cents 
and quarterly of 25 cents, both payable 
December 27 to holders of record De- 
cember 12. 

Allis-Chalmers: Quarterly of 75 cents 
plus extra of $1, both payable December 
22 to stock of record December 1. Com- 
pany previously paid 50 cents quarterly. 

American Chain & Cable: Quarterly 
of 50 cents and extra of 70 cents, both 
payable December 15 to stockholders of 
record December 5. Previous payments 
were 40 cents quarterly. 

American Chicle: Extra of 25 cents 
and quarterly of 50 cents, both payable 
December 9 to holders of record No- 
vember 22. 

Atlantic Refining: 20 per cent in stock 
payable January 15 to stock of record 
December 20. Also quarterly of 75 
cents payable December 15 to stockhold- 
ers of record November 21. 
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Atlas Powder: $1.40 payable Decem- 
ber 11 to stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 27. Previous payment was 40 cents 
in rae following a two-for-one 


spil 

Ailas Tack: Year-end of $1.50 payable 
November 30 to holders of record No- 
vember 15. 

Borg-Warner: Extra of $2 payable 
December 15 to stockholders of record 
November 29. Company also declared 
a quarterly of $1 payable January 2 to 
stock of record December 13. 

Brown Shoe: 60 cents payable Decem- 
ber 1 to stock of record November 15. 
Company paid 50 cents in preceding 
quarters. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender: Year-end 
of $1.50 payable December 15 to holders 
of record December 1. 

Century Ribbon Mills: Extra of 10 
cents and quarterly of 15 cents, both 
payable December 15 to stockholders 
of record December 1. 

Chrysler: $2 payable December 12 to 
holders of record November 15. Pre- 
vious payment was $3 on September 26. 

Continental Oil: Year-end of $2 pay- 
able December 13 to stockholders of 
record November 15. 

Dow Chemical: 2% per cent stock and 
60 cents in cash. Cash is payable Janu- 
ary 15 to stock of record January 2. 
Stock is payable February 20 to hold- 
ers of record January 2. 

Fairchild Engine: 40 cents payable 
November 28 to stock of record No- 
vember 14. Previous payment was 20 
cents in June. 

Firth Carpet: Quarterly of 30 cents 
and extra of 25 cents, both payable De- 
cember 1 to stock of record November 
15. Previous payments were 25 cents 
in each of the three preceding quarters. 

Flintkote: Year-end of $1 and quar- 
terly of 50 cents both payable December 
11 to holders of record November 25. 

General Motors: $1 quarterly and 
year-end special of $1.50 on the new 
common stock, both payable December 
9 to stock of record November 16. 

Hudson Bay Mining: $1 regular and 
extra of $1, both payable in Canadian 
funds on December 18 to stock of rec- 
ord November 17. 

Industrial Rayon: 5 per cent in stock 
payable January 12 to stock of record 
November 27 and quarterly of 75 cents 
payable December 12 to stock of record 
November 27. 

Kern County Land: Extra of $1 and 
quarterly of 75 cents, both payable De- 
ee 5 to stock of record November 

Lockheed Aircraft: Quarterly of 50 
cents plus extra of $1, both payable De- 
cember 15 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 1. 

Maytag: Extra of 70 cents and quar- 
terly of 20 cents, both payable December 
15 to stock of record December 1. 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott: Year-end 
extra of 80 cents and quarterly of 40 
cents, both payable December 1 to stock 
of record November 15. 

Metal Textile: Extra of 25 cents and 
quarterly of 10 cents, both payable De- 
cember 1 to stockholders of record No- 
vember 20. 

Motor Wheel: Quarterly of 50 cents 
plus extra of $1.50, both payable De- 
cember 9 to stock of record November 
17. Company previously paid 40 cents 
quarterly. 


National Dairy Products: Extra of 
20 cents and quarterly of 70 cents, both 
payable December 11 to stock of record 
November 20. 

Phelps Dodge: Extra of $1 and quar- 
terly of $1, both payable December 8 to 
stockholders of record November 22. 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical: Extra 
of 40 cents and quarterly of 20 cents, 
both payable December 1 to stockhold- 
ers of record November 17 

Ralston Purina: 50 per cent in stock 
payable December 4 to stock of record 
November 10 and quarterly of 50 cents 
payable January 2 to stock of record 
December 4. 

Rheem Manufacturing: Quarterly of 
60 cents payable December 15 to holders 
of record November 24. Previous pay- 
ment was 50 cents. 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen: Extra of 90 cents 
and quarterly of 10 cents, both payable 
November 27 to stock of record No- 
vember 16. 

Simonds Saw & Steel: $1.70 payable 
December 15 to stock of record No- 
S10" 20. Previous payment was 

Sterling Drug: Extra of 50 cents and 
quarterly of 50 cents, both payable De- 
cember 1 to stockholders of record 
November 17. 

United Biscuit: Extra of 20 cents and 
quarterly of 40 cents, both payable De- 
cember 1 to stockholders of record No- 
vember 14. 

United-Carr Fastener: Extra of $1.05 
and quarterly of 40 cents, both payable 
December 11 to stock of record No- 
vember 30. 

Van Raalte: $1.30 payable December 
1 to stockholders of record November 
16. Previous payment was a 20 per cent 
stock dividend on October 16. 

Western Auto Supply: Extra of $1.50 
and quarterly of 75 cents, both payable 
Deceniber 1 to holders of record No- 
a 20. This is first extra since 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Amount - Date 
Associated re & Tel. Co.—15-yr. 
ee ea eee $1,000,000 Nov. 15 
Brown Co.—gen. inc. A 5s, 1959.. Entire Dec. 1 
Central Maine Power Co.—lst = 
gen. mtge. ser. P 3%s, 1977.. 20,000 Dec. 1 
Central ~~ Ry. Ist & ref. ser. 
YR RR ree 317,000 Jou. 2 
Chesapeake & Ohio “Me imp. 
mtge. ser. H 3%s, 1973........ 200,000 Dec. 1 
City Products Corp. —< 2%s, 
ERA A REE Pe 451,000 Tee. 1 
Conatnaniias Can Co.—deb. 38, 1949 
SO GD CO iit dss eee cnaus 2,660,000 Dec. 1 
Continental- Diamond Fibre - conv. 
oe eS ea ees Entire Dec 1 
Eastern New as wa Corp.— 
Ist mtge. 3%s, 1961........000. 210,000 Dec. 1 
Green Mountain Power Poni —lst 
ref. mtge. 3%s, 1963......... 65,000 Dec. 1 
Hammermill Reeth ag Ss, 1965.. 150,000 Dec 1 
Hunt Foods, Inc.—ser. A deb. 
We.” SOE oe es nad essa eea es 100,000 Dee. 1 
Kansas Power 4 Light Co.—1st 
ee Sree ae 000 Nov. 20 
Mead Corp.—lst 38, 1966.......... 128,000 Dec. 1 
Milwaukee Gas — Co.—l1st 
mtge. ser. 4%s, 1967.......... Entire Jan. 4 
— 54 Products Corp.—deb. Entire Nov. 17 
Sa Sa ee a ee 
North Shore Gas Co.—lst A 4%s, 30,000,000 Dec. 1 
Pn Natural Gas Co.—lst 38,000 Dec. 1 
ge ORS OR ere 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand—lst mtge. 
ie. SS era are 100,000 Dec. 1 
Piedmont & Northern Ry.—1st mtge, 
eR es sees 35,000 Dec. 1 
Poli-New England Theatres — Ist 
SS. errr 228,300 Nov. 27 
Southern Natural Gas Co.—p.l. s.f, 
Kat. mtee.. Bs, 20GB 00.060 stsscese 300,000 Dec. 1 
Tennessee Gas Transmission — Ist 
TEE eT ere 500,000 Dec. 1 
Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific Term. 
R.R. of New Orleans—ser. A 
beh: We, TOE sas kh. ct) Keddie 156,000 Dec. 1 
Universal Cooler Co., Ltd.—gen. 
entge. -OIb6:. BOOB. on cicececncee, 7,500 ‘Nov. 15 
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Street News 





Kaiser's repayment to RFC well publicized—Western Pacific 


to be host to financial men on Salt Lake-Oakland inspection 


H7= J. Kaiser has an ambitious 
and efficient staff of publicity 
men. They saw to it that all the 
camera men were there in the Broad 
Street office of the Chase National 
Bank when a vice-president of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
received from Henry J. a check for 
$91 million. That was to pay off the 
last debt incurred in the purchase 
of the Government’s steel plant at 
Fontana, Cal., by the Kaiser Steel 
Corporation. 

This was played up as Kaiser’s day 
of triumph over the critics in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere who have had 
much to say about his faculty for 
buying war plants at bargain prices 
and getting liberal credit from the 
RFC. Earlier on the same day he 
received $41 million from the bank- 
ers who underwrote the Kaiser Steel 
stock issue. Someone at the press 
conference asked Kaiser how it felt 
to have an underwriter make good 
on his commitment. Kaiser knew the 
questioner had in mind the eventful 
day in February 1948 when under- 
writers of a $10 million Kaiser- 
Frazer stock issue failed to make good 
on the payment day. 


The Western Pacific Railroad’s 
inspection trip for the enlightenment 
of investment bankers and others who 
may be interested in the proposed 
financing program is not to be 
branded as a “junket.” Beginning 
November 26, the party, including a 
large number of Wall Street men, 
will cover the route from Salt Lake 
City to Oakland, Cal. They will 
view the Western Pacific as it is to- 
day, not the road that once had the 
habit of getting into difficulties. The 
word “junket” has a connotation 
which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission does not like. The Katy had 
a hard time with the ICC because of 
its 1948 trip to Texas with a party 
of newspaper men and investment 
people. 
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It seems that the insurance com- 
panies and savings banks have mort- 
gage commitments looking much fur- 
ther into the future than most invest- 
ment men realized when the Federal 
Reserve acted under Regulation X 
to restrict housing credit. Some of 
these commitments reach well into 
1951. What they amount to, no one 
has calculated officially, but a round 
figure of a billion dollars for savings 
banks alone has been used. That is 
for New York State banks. In any 
event, the supply of realty mortgages 
is still strong enough to keep institu- 
tional investors in a discriminating 
frame of mind when a high grade 
corporate bond issue is offered. 


On paper, the Diamond Match 
Company preferred stock reclassifica- 
tion plan seems like a good deal. The 
directors made it so by putting the 
common on a regular $2 annual basis 
and declaring $1 extra. The $25 par 
preferred participates with the com- 
mon until the latter has received $2 
a year. Under the plan, each pre- 
ferred share would be exchanged for 
a new non-participating preferred 
share paying $1.50, plus three-tenths 
of a share of common. As long as 
the common pays more than $2 a 
share the plan is advantageous. How- 
ever, there is always the professional 
nuisance man to be reckoned with. 
The management probably antici- 
pated this kind of interference when 
it set a stock record date eight days 
after the plan was revealed. 


Another railroad has signed up 
for a small order of equipment under 
the Equitable Life’s rental plan. Up 
to the time the Defense Bill was 
signed, acceptance of the plan carried 
no implication other than that the 
railroad involved could not spare the 
20 per cent cash margin required in 
the orthodox method of financing. 
Under the Defense Act, equipment 
acquired as part of the military pre- 
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paredness effort can be depreciated 
over five years. There is a substan- 
tial tax advantage in taking title to 
new equipment. Railroad analysts 
reason, therefore, that any road using 
the rental system not only lacks the 
cash down payment but also does not 
expect it will be subject to any sub- 
stantial corporation income tax, to 
say nothing of an excess profits tax. 
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This Christmas Why Not Send 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
Perfect All-Ycar-Round Gift 


603 Gifts in One for $20 


Each Yearly Financial World Gift Subscription Consists of: 
(a) 52 Weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD, the 
constant guide of thousands of successful investors. 
(b) 12 Monthly ‘Independent Appraisals’’—compre- 
hensive 64-page pocket stock guide, with RATINGS 
and Summary of latest Corporation Earnings and 
vital Balance Sheet Figures on 1900 listed stocks. 
(c) Personal Investment Advice by letter—the privilege 


of asking our expert opinion on any listed stock or 
bond, as per rules. 


(d) 1950-51 revised, 288-page, $4.50 STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH BOOK—a MUST in analyzing and evaluat- 
ing 1614 different stocks—included at no extra 
cost with a year’s subscription at $20. 


3d Gifts in One tor $II 


Each 6-Months’ Financial World Gift Subscription Consists of: 
26 Issues FINANCIAL WORLD, 6 copies “Independent 


Appraisals,” 1 newly-revised STOCK FACTOGRAPH 
BOOK, plus Personal Investment Advice Privilege. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: _ 1950 1949 
40 Weeks to October7 
Cincinnati Milling Mach.. $1.56 $2.15 
Natitionl Treg. oc... <ssiade nn 3.36 1.68 
3 Months to October 1 
Amer. Agricultural Chem. 0.65 0.58 


12 Months to September 30 
Atlantic City Electric.... 1.61 1.54 


Amer. Natural Gas...... 2.27 1.74 
Amer. Steel Foundries.... 3.13 5.48 
Cent. Illinois Elec. & Gas 2.74 2.20 
Cent. Illinois Pub. Serv... 1.62 1.56 
Cent. Power & Lt........ p45.58  p40.85 
Continental Can ......... 4.27 3.62 
Dallas Power & Lt....... 6.34 5.77 
Delaware Pwr. & Lt...... 1.87 1.90 
Gi EE hs es auceed fc. 9.87 7.00 
Empire District Elec..... 2.22 2.19 
Gulf States Utilities...... 1.84 1.90 
Iiimoise Power .......... 2.89 . 3.43 
Indiana Gas & Water.... 2.13 1.64 
Indianapolis Pwr. & Lt... 3.32 3.16 
Jersey Cent. Pwr. & Lt... p22.99 p19.79 
Marquette Cement ...... 7.65 7.22 
Minneapolis Gas ......... 1.55 0.86 
Minnesota Pwr. & Lt..... 4.03 3.59 
Missouri Utilities ........ 1.45 1.65 
Montana Power ........ 2.93 2.35 
New England Tel. & Tel.. 11.36 5.85 
New Jersey Pwr. & Lt... p31.40 p35.14 
New Orleans Pub. Serv... 3.17 3.18 
Niagara Mohawk Pwr.... 2.06 1.77 
Okla. Gas & Elec........ 3.52 3.48 
Peam. Pwr. & Lt........ 2.75 2.02 
Public Service (Colo.)... 2.50 2.38 
Public Service (Indiana). 2.47 2.56 
Rochester Telephone ..... 1.71 1.13 


Southwestern Gas & Elec. p31.73 —_p31.55 
Tampa Electric ......... 3.40 2.57 
Texas Elec. Serv........ p30.34 ikea 
seme Per. @ b4........ 28.83 34.81 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr..... 1.77 1.67 
Washington Gas Light... 3.26 1.10 
West Texas Util......... p57.22 = =p51.27 
West Va. Water Serv.... 1.22 1.51 


9 Months to September 30 
Affiliated Gas Equip...... 1.14 0.52 


Air-Way Elec. Appliance. 2.74 2.20 
Allied Chemical & Dye... 3.23 itch 
Amer.-Hawaiian S.S...... 1.18 1.05 
American Ice ........... 0.09 1.17 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 0.97 0.50 
Amer. Safety Razor...... 0.53 0.14 
Amer. Viscose .......... 11.72 5.19 
yp. | re peer 9.48 
8 Seer 2.62 
MR dina ks .padws 1.77 
Beneficial Industrial Loan. 2.33 
Briggs & Stratton ....... 2.69 


Bristol-Myers .......... 
Buckeye Pipe Line....... 
Bucyrus-Erie ............ 
8 Ne 
Carey (Philip) Mfg...... 
Chapman Valve 
Commercial Credit 
Consolidated Edison ..... 
Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt & Pwr. 


+ 

—— 

N 
pa) od he od ER ee a we 
Spiny BOUAN Ny 
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GUNNS Sind vb tas veo: 1.11 
Continesital Oil ........:. 6.15 5.94 
Decca Records .......... 0.71 0.55 
TROVE i vvkv ade 640680 2.17 1.20 
Diamond T. Motor Car... 0.27 0.21 
Eastern Stainless Steel... 2.01 D0.40 
Electrolux Corp. ........ 2.55 2.02 
Fruehauf Trailer ........ 5.02 1.66 
Gair (Robert) Co........ 2.10 1,52 
Gen. Outdoor Advertising. 3.16 3.25 











EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: _ 1950 1949 
9 Months to September 30 





Gldbe eee .cicaiessic'ee $3.10 $1.56 
Granite City Steel........ 8.92 5.81 
Grayson-Robinson Stores. 0.63 1.33 
Greenfield Tap & Dye.... 3.23 0.72 
Household Finance ...... 3.38 3.34 
Int'l Cigar Mach......... 1.50 1.53 
Jones & Laughlin Steel... 9.76 7.28 
Moseers Co. 24. csacesss 4.65 3.03 
ee er ee te 4.45 2.74 
Marshall Field .......... 2.29 1.51 
) sk Le | 2.01 2.06 
McGraw Electric ........ 6.89 5.29 
McQuay-Norris ......... 1.24 0.66 
Mid-West Abrasive ...... 0.65 0.32 
Nat’l Vulcanized Fibre... 1.81 1.60 
National Steel .......... 5.85 4.88 
Nopco Chemical ......... 3.80 1.27 
Oliver United Filters .... b0.65 b2.08 
Pacific Finance .......... 2.67 2.47 
Pacific Western Oil...... 3.45 3.25 
Packard Motor Car...... D0.10 0.61 
ee 2.77 1.76 
Pitts. Coke & Chemical... 3.73 2.83 
Reed Roller Bit.......... 1.71 1.52 
Republic Steel ........... 9.35 5.78 
eo Ee eae 3.93 3.59 
St. Lawrence Corp....... *7.78 *3.42 
ND oad cans sia 3.12 2.07 
Seaboard Air Line....... 6.07 1.91 
Semler (R. B.) Inc....... 0.14 0.16 
Shattuck (Frank G.) Co.. 0.46 0.33 
NE Nb aioah oh -c00e 3.07 2.61 
Standard Cap & Seal..... 0.57 0.15 
Standard Forgings ...... 1.64 2.21 
Standard Oil (Ind*)...... 5.71 4.69 
Standard Oil (Ky.)...... 3.46 3.94 
Standard Oil (N. J.)..... 9.06 6.46 
Standard Stoker ......... 1.01 1.05 
Sunshine Mining ........ 0.87 0.51 
Symington-Gould ........ 1.00 0.59 
Texas Gulf Producing.... 2.13 2.35 
Thorofare Markets ...... 2.54 2.13 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.... 3.62 3.08 
Toledo Edison .......... 0.75 0.87 
Twin City Rapid Transit... D2.28 D4.17 
Wi a I eens cae 14.17 9.81 
ere 6.12 4.38 
. 23... Saree D0.08 D0.01 
Waldorf System ........ 0.86 0.96 
Western Auto Supply.... 6.38 2.84 
Western Union Tel....... a4.51 aD3.91 
Weston Electrical Inst... 2.55 1.93 
White (S. S.) Dental.... 1.53 1.79 
White Motor ............ 3.64 1.41 
White Sewing Mach..... 3.94 3.17 
York Corrugating ....... 1.97 1.52 
6 Months to September 30 

McIntyre Porcupine ..... *1.57 *1.58 
errr 4.00 3.81 
3 Months to September 30 

PE FEE wacidicwessads “s 0.55 
|. een 1.10 1.13 
Davison Chemical ....... 0.59 0.58 
Gerity-Michigan ......... 0.27 0.15 
Harris-Seybold .......... 2.36 2.19 
Motor Products ......... 3.53 2.41 
Spencer Chemical ........ 0.73 0.77 
Squibb (E. R.) & Son.... 1.06 0.80 
Timken-Detroit Axle .... 1.00 0.29 
United Merchants & Mfg. 0.68 0.29 
12 Months to August 31 
Mackintosh-Hemphill .... 2.22 2.61 
Murray Corp. of Amer.... 11.28 6.95 
Sherwin-Williams ....... 7.44 5.73 
Wright-Hargreaves ..... *0.17 *0.15 
*Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. b— 
Class B stock. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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October 27, 1950 


)— 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


193rd 


Consecutive Dividend 
and Extra Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share and an Extra 
dividend of $1.50 per share on the 
Capital Stock of the Company 
have been declared this day, pay- 
able on December 9, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on November 10, 1950. 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share, which is now 
being paid on December 9, 1950, 
would ordinarily be paid on Jan- 
uary 2, 1951. 


The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 








Rosert FISHER 





Treasurer 











FIRTH At CARPET 


COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.25 per share on the outstanding 
5% Cumulative Preferred Stock, pay- 
able Dec. 1, 1950 to stockholders of 
record Nov. 15, 1950. A dividend of 
thirty cents ($ .30) per share and an 
extra of twenty-five cents per share 
have been declared on the Common 
Stock, payable Dec. 1, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record Nov. 15, 1950. The 
transfer books will not close. 
W. W. HARTS, JR 


Treasurer 
November 2, 1950. 


























PLYMOUTH 4 DE SOTO 
DODGE 4 Or 42 CHRYSLER 
vy? 





YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of two 
dollars ($2.00) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
December 12, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 15, 1950. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


























Dividend Notice 


Directors held on 
October 31, 


25 cents a share on its 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


At a meeting of its Board of 
Tuesday, 
1950, Blaw-Knox 
Company declared a dividend of 


out- 


standing no-par capital stock, 


and in addition a year-end dividend of 25 cents a share. 
Both dividends are payable December 12, 1950, to stock- 
oe of record at the close of business November 13, 


FREDERICK BAKER, Treasurer 











Sugar Shares 





Concluded from page 5 


revival of North Korean resistance 
te the advance of United Nations’ 
forces, but January and March posi- 
tions are still quoted at the equiva- 
lent of less than the current selling 
prices of refined. Since refiners are 
thus in position to fix prices for 
early 1951 supplies at satisfactory 
levels, the price of refined sugar ap- 














A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared on the Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable December 15, 1950, to 
stockholders of record November 30, 1950. 
The stock transfer books will remain open. 

E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
November 7, 1950. 
ST 








The New York Central Railroad Co. 


New York, November 8, 1950. 
A dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) per share on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared payable 
December 27, 1950, at the Office of the Treasurer, 466 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., to stockholders 
of record at the close of business November 24, 1950. 
G WE, Treasurer. 





REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 


PONTE VEDRA BEACH 


One of the better high class places for sale. 
Large, airy, comfortable 12 rooms, 5 baths, spa- 
cious grounds beautifully planted, new and in 
perfect condition. Terms on part and partly 
furnished. Strictly modern. 
Owner, Box 286 
Ponte Vedra Beach, Fila. 











ST. PETERSBURG - TAMPA BAY 


Waterfront home on approx. % acre; 4 bedrooms, 
2 baths, lavatory, living room, dining room, den, 
patio, completely furnished, 2-car garage adjoin- 
ing workshop. Exclusive section. Price $40,000. 
Box No. 617, c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C. 6 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BEST BUY ON THE MARKET 


1,960 acres—200 peaches—200 pecans—annual crops 
$70-110,000, Pecans live 150 yrs. No offspring or 
not sell. Owner aid with 35 yrs. experience. 
Farm fully equipped. Low $275,000. $50M cash, 
$30M June Ist, $20M Dec. ’51. Bal. terms. Prompt 
deal $10M less. More cash less price. 

A. D. WILLIAMS, Owner 

Yatesville, Georgia 


pears unlikely to undergo any early 
change. 

Extension of military operations, 
coupled with the reactivation of syn- 
thetic rubber plants and increased 
demands for synthetic rubber, hold 
cut a presently vague threat to sugar 
supplies in 1951 because of the ina- 
bility of commercial alcohol manu- 
facturers to improve deliveries to the 
rubber industry. 

A main source of commercial al- 
cohol is blackstrap molasses, which 
is in short supply. In 1944 the Gov- 
ernment diverted 900,000 tons of 
sugar to make invert syrup for alco- 
hol for the rubber industry, and Cu- 
ban sugar companies built up a siz- 
able alcohol distilling industry. This 
has been largely dismantled since 
the close of the war, but urgent 
needs for more alcohol could readily 
revive this earnings adjunct of the 
sugar producers and, again, might 
force diversion of sugar supplies to 
alcohol manufacture. While the 
crop, which will be grinding within 
the next two months, promises to 
exceed the 1949-50 outturn, it could 
ill withstand a heavy drain for alco- 
hol purposes, but the impact would 
affect refiners and sugar consumers 
rather than producers. 

From present indications the cane 
sugar producers face a period of sat- 
isfactory sales and earnings, but there 
appears small probability that any- 
thing short of an all-out world con- 
flict would effect any immoderate bet- 
terment. The upswings which wars 
usually have brought to sugar profits 
were largely comparative, since the 
industry had entered each conflict fol- 
lowing several years of over-produc- 
tion and depressed earnings. There 
is, therefore, much less room for 
marked contrasts between results of 
recent years and any increased con- 
suming demand resulting from mili- 
tary operations. 


Tax Fundamentals 





FOR RENT 


MIAMI—FOR RENT—Nov. 1 to May 1 


$2,000.00. New, two-bedroom, bath, bungalow, 
furnished; quiet, exclusive section; 3 minutes to 
Miami, 20 minutes to Tropical, Hialeah and Gulf- 
stream. One block to Rickenbacker Causeway— 
5 minutes to ocean bathing at Crandon Park. 
Best beach in Florida. 


John V. McMackin, 26 S. W. 27th Road, Miami 
26 








Continued from page 7 


fluctuates in price can be replaced by 
another of equal merit, and while 
part of an existing short term paper 
profit may be lost if the issue is re- 
tained past the six months’ holding 
period, the resulting tax saving will 


offset a substantial drop in price be- 
tween the end of 1950 and the end of 
the holding period. In the case of a 
short term gain of $2,000 or less for 
an individual falling in the $20,000 
($40,000 joint return) net income 
bracket on the basis of his ordinary 
income, the actual gain can diminish 
by nearly 45 per cent during this 
period before actual profit after taxes 
is reduced. And of course there is 
usually no assurance, if a stock is 
sold at a short term profit because of 
investment considerations, that the 
issue in which the funds are rein- 
vested may not also decline during 
what would have been the remainder 
of the six months’ holding pericd for 
the original investment. 


Loophole Closed 


Until recently, it was possible to 
hedge against loss of part of a short 
term paper profit while waiting for 
the end of the holding period by sell- 
ing short an equal amount of the same 
security, closing out both the origi- 
nal purchase and the short sale after 
the holding period had expired. The 
Revenue Act of 1950 has closed this 
loophole (the only major change it 
made in capital gains tax provisions) ; 
the device will not be permitted after 
1950 and is permissible for the cur- 
rent calendar year only if the short 
sales were made before September 23, 
the date of enactment of the law. 

If capital losses of more than $1,- 
000 have been carried over from 
1945, it is essential to establish an 
amount of recognized gains equal to 
this excess, even if these gains have 
to be short term. Otherwise, 1945 
losses will never produce any benefit 
taxwise. If losses have already been 
established this year, or have been 
carried over from 1946 or later years, 
they should be offset by accepting 
long term gains. This raises the cost 


basis on stocks sold at a profit and- 


then repurchased, and thus minimizes 
future taxes while not resulting in any 
extra tax this year. Y 
If gains have already been estab- 
lished in 1950, it may or may not be 
advisable to offset them by accepting 
losses, if available. For low and me- 
dium bracket taxpayers, the losses 
may be more valuable next year, 
when tax rates will be higher. It 
may even be desirable for such per- 
sons to establish extra gains this year, 
at lower tax rates than will prevail 
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in future. At present market levels, 
this should be possible in most cases. 
Higher bracket taxpayers should off- 
set gains already established by ac- 
cepting losses, and have no incentive 
for establishing extra gains, for it is 
unlikely that the 25 per cent effective 
ceiling rate under the alternative 
method will be increased; it has not 
been changed since 1942. 

There are certain technical require- 
ments of the law with which investors 
must be careful to comply. Losses 
can be established by sale at any time, 
but a sale to establish a profit must 
take place early enough to permit 
payment to be actually received this 
year. Under the three-day rule in 
effect on most securities exchanges, 
this means that a sale at a profit must 
be effected not later than Tuesday, 
December 26, unless it is made on a 
“cash” basis. Securities sold at a 
profit may be repurchased immedi- 
ately, but a loss will be disallowed if 
the same security (or a “substan- 
tially identical’ issue such as a stock 
differing only in voting rights, or a 
bond differing only in redemption 
price or maturity date, from the se- 
curity sold) is bought within thirty 
days either before or after the sale 
intended to establish the loss. 


"FIFO" Rule 


Where several different lots of the 
same issue are held, bought at dif- 
ferent times and prices, and only part 
of the total holding is sold, it is nec- 
essary to identify the particular lot 
sold, by certificate number or other- 
wise. If this is not done, the Treasury 
will apply its “first-in, first-out” rule, 
which arbitrarily determines that the 
lot sold is the one which has been 
held longest. Running afoul of this 
rule might result in changing what 
had been intended to be a short term 
transaction into a long term one, and 
might even change an intended profit 
to a loss or vice versa. 

If an issue is wiped out in reor- 
ganization, it will be arbitrarily de- 
termined to have become worthless 
on December 31. If it becomes worth- 
less for any other reason, the same 
timing will apply but it is well to 
sell it at auction in order to establish 
the loss; otherwise the loss will not 
be allowed until the Treasury issues 
a specific ruling that it became worth- 
less this year. This may not occur 
for a long time, and the loss must be 
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used in 1950, not in the year of the 
ruling. 

If a large arrears payment is to be 
made on a preferred stock on which 
a long term paper profit exists, the 
issue should be sold before the ex- 
dividend date. If this is not done, 
the dividend will be fully taxable 
whereas prior sale at a price which 
includes the dividend will in effect 
exempt half of it from taxation. 

A husband and wife each of whom 
has capital losses and other income 
should, other things being equal, file 
separate returns. This will entitle 
each of them to apply $1,000 of loss 
against ordinary income, whereas a 
joint return would permit such appli- 
cation of only $1,000 total. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


November 16: Chamberlin Co. of Amer- 
ica; Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power; Davison Chemical; Dobeckmun 
Co.; The Fair; First National Stores; 
Florida Power; General Portland Cement ; 
Greyhound Corp.; Joy Mfg.; Lily-Tulip 
Cup; Micromatic Hone; Muskogee Co.; 
National Sugar Refining; Potomac Elec- 
tric Power; Southern Pacific; Texas Gulf 
Sulphur; Twentieth Century-Fox; West 
Virginia Coal & Coke. 

November 17: American Colortype; 
Bayuk Cigars; Belden Manufacturing; 
Diana Stores; Hotels Statler; Joslyn Mfg. 
& Supply; Kansas City Southern Railway ; 
Kennecott. Copper; National Pressure 
Cooker; New Haven Gas Light; Niles- 
Bement-Pond; Quaker Oats; Rome Cable; 
Selby Shoe; Sharon Steel; Soss Manu- 
facturing; Young Spring & Wire. 

November 18: Dominion Stores; Gen- 
eral American Oil of Texas. 

November 20: California Pacific Utili- 
ties; Continental Diamond Fibre; Cutler- 
Hammer; E. I. du Pont de Nemours; 
Mesta Machine; Sutherland Paper ; Wood- 
ward & Lothrop. 

November 21: American Cyanamid; 
Automatic Steel Products; Briggs & Strat- 
ton; Driver-Harris; Eastern Malleable 
Iron; Food Fair Stores; Foote-Burt Co.; 
Georgia Power; B. F. Goodrich; Keystone 
Steel & Wire; Kimberly-Clark; Mojud 
Hosiery ; New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph; Nopco Chemical; Ohio Water Ser- 
vice; Penick & Ford; Pet Milk; Ruberoid 
Co.; Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist ; Thoro- 
fare Markets; Victor Equipment. 

November 22: American Agricultural 
Chemical; Basic Refractories; Bell Tele- 
phone of Canada; Black & Decker Mfg.; 
Bond Stores; Brown & Sharpe Mfg.; 
Cherry Rivet; Cleveland Builders Supply ; 
Globe Union; Inspiration Consolidated 
Copper; Lone Star Cement; R. H. Macy 
& Co.; Minneapolis Brewing; National 
Breweries; South Porto Rico Sugar; 
Southland Royalty; Sylvania Electric 
Products; U. S. Tobacco. 








THE DAYTON POWER AND 


LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


18th Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 50c per 
share on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on December 1, 1950 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on November 15, 1950. 


GEORGE SELLERS, Secretary 
November 3, 1950 
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BEAUNIT 2 
) 
hn MILLS, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
3742c per share on the $1.50 Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock has been 
declared payable December 1, 1950 
to stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 15, 1950. 

A quarterly dividend of soc per 
share on the Common Stock has 
been declared payable December 1, 
1950 to stockholders of record 
November 15, 1950. 


N. H. POLONSKY, Secretary 
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TECHNICAL OIL FIELD SERVICES 


LANE-WELLS 


COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 60 cents and an 
extra dividend of 40 cents per share 
on the common stock, payable De- 
cember 15, 1950, to stockholders 
of record November 22, 1950. 
WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Secretary-Treasurer 
























CONTINENTAL 
Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share and an extra divi- 
dend of thirty cents (30¢) per share on 
the common stock of this Company has 
been declared payable December 15, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 24, 1950. 
Books will not close. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 



























Your Dividend Notice in 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 











Bell Aircraft Corporation 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 





Incorporated: 1935, New York. Office: Niagara Falls Airport, P. 0. 
Box 1, Buffalo 5, N. . Annual meeting: Third Monday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 12, 1949): 1,593. 


Capitalization: 


*212,438 shares (48.7%) held by First York Corp., June 30, 1950. 


Business: Products and services include experiment on and 
production of helicopters, experimental supersonic aircraft 
and guided missiles, guided bombs and rocket engines, sub- 
contracts for power packs for B-47 and B-36 bombers, com- 
mercial products and helicopter operating and other services. 
Also makes valves and fittings for gas appliances and air 
conditioners. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital, June 30, 1950, 
$10.1 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $3.4 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$813,677; inventories, $13.1 million. Book value of stock, $38.05 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1941 to date. 


Outlook: Success in obtaining large military orders in com- 
petition with larger manufacturers will govern progress in 
airplane field. Company has a strong position in helicopter 
field. 


Comment: The shares are among the more speculative in 
the aircraft group. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $6.25 $8.01 $10.30 D$1.51 *D$2.72 7D$0.30 $0.47 - gered 


Dividends paid ..... $1.00 1.00 $1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
HABA basses ccsesacs 20% 13% 29% 35% 18% 19% 16% 23 
fF eT 9% 10% 12% 15% 10% 10% 10% 125% 





*Includes $7.53 tax carryback credit. fIncludes $1.58 gain from plant sale. YAlso 
10% stock dividend. §Six months to June 30 vs. $0.31 in same 1949 period. #Single 
payments usually made in December. 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 





Incorporated: 1883, Pennsylvania. Offices: Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa.; 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: First 
Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 
13,903. 


Capitalization: 
REISE MIE 5 be scos she hb nw pa ea eon aie se eee sas olen eeeebeee 
epNeen SURO LEED “DRE os icnancebess png sce s eeeeesner= 9,030, isa. a 


*2,871,352 shares (31.8%) owned by The Pitcairn Company. 


Business: Domestic leader in plate and window glasses; 
also is an important manufacturer of safety and structural 
glass, and has extensive lines of paints, varnishes, lacquers, 
brushes, plastics, chemicals (notably soda ash, chlorine, 
caustic soda and calcium chloride). 

Management: Capable and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $84.7 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $24.1 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $29.2 million. Book value of stock, 
$21.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1899 to date. 

Outlook: Automotive and building industries are largest 
contributors to sales of plate glass and paint; diversification 
into other lines contributes to sales and earnings stability. 

Comment: Capital stock is a businessman’s investment 
issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $1.52 $1.52 $1.53 | $1.92 $3.11 $3.33 7$4.22 §$3.58 
1.70 1.75 1.75 2.50 


Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.06 1.06 1.20 
SHIGN  oiceccsswsees 24% 31% 44% 48% 42% 39% 37% 40% 
SEDW sen ecsccievnsies 21% 23% 29% 32% 32% 30 28% 80% 





*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1945. {After reserves to -increase depreciation 
to replacement basis, $0.32 in 1948, $0.43 in 1949. {Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchang 
December 1945; N. Y. 
in same 1949 period, before replacement reserves of $0.31 vs. $0.32, respectively. 
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Curb previously. §Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.86 








Incorporated: 1920, Pennsylvania, consolidating four established companies. 
Office: Ninth and Hamilton Streets, Allentown, Pa. Annual meeting: 
Third Monday in April. ex of stockholders (December 31, 1949) : 
Preferred, 30,999; common, 38,771 


Capitalization: 

Re OU SE ins ssc ce ke dbans ceca wo sccenss dee ekseee $168 ,000,000 
*Preferred stock 442% cum. ($100 par)........cececcoseees 527,000 shs 
tPreferred stock 4.60% cum. ($100 par).............eee05 63,000 shs 
Some GON CG QED nooks codasiscaadersccoseincetanes 3,318,944 shs 





*Callable at $110. {Callable at $105 through December 31, 1953; $104 
through December 31, 1958; $103 thereafter. 


Business: Company renders electric service to 778 com- 
munities in eastern Pennsylvania having a population of 
1.8 million. Gas, steam heat and water also are supplied. 
Principal communities are Harrisburg, Allentown and Beth- 
lehem. Industries served include farming, retail trade, resort 
areas, steel production, coal mining, cement, metal fabrica- 
ting, and textiles. Of 1949 gross income, 94.8% was from 
electric service. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, $11.1 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, working funds 
and, special deposits, $13.7 million. Book value of common 
stock, $15.51 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on com- 
mon, 1940-43 and 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Broad industrial diversification of area served 
moderates cyclical influences and tends to stabilize results. 
Expanded facilities and rate increases effective October 1, 
1950, improve sales and earnings prospects. 

Comment: Shares are of medium quality. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


*Earned per share. . i 72 $1.54 $1.19 $2.01 $2.05 $2.02 $2.13 $2.75 
Dividends paid ..... 0.18 None Pap 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.40 


WRN cscs occ cce ane Listed N. Y. 27% 22 20% 22% 27% 
TOW 50 5c cbemageecicas — August 9, 1546 20% 18 165% 16% 21% 


*As revised by the company. In 1941, 1944 and 1946 there were credits to earned 
surplus, representing adjustments of over-provisions for taxes for prior years. Of 
these amounts $2.2 million was applicable to periods subsequent to 1940 and these 
have been retroactively applied to net income to determine earnings per share. 
*Twelve months to September 30 vs. $2.02 in same 1948-49 period. 





St. Joseph Light & Power Company 





Incorporated: 1895, Missouri, consolidating established companies; in 1945 
former parent Cities Service Power & Light sold holdings to Continental 
Gas & Electric whose parent United Light & Railways distributed them 
to shareholders in 1950. Office: 520 Francis St., St. Joseph 2, Mo. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in May. Number of stockholders: 
Not reported. 


Capitalization: 


Tong: tern, Cebt (0rtOays: HONNE) oo oicinas sc sceccscses cesice veces $9,315,000 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. Cl. aes CSt0 POE ovckccccsctcses 12,553 s 
COMMON: RIOTK (RO DEE) so i.oiss vc eiccccncessccses eb vesnbheesdeyy 317,792 shs 





*Callable at $105 through January 1, 1955, $103 thereafter. 


Digest: Supplies electricity (71% steam-generated with 
remainder purchased) to St. Joseph and 36 other communi- 
ties in Missouri, with a population of about 150,000. Terri- 
tory is largely agricultural, a railroad and distribution cen- 
ter, other industries include meat packing and grain process- 
ing. Of 1949 revenues, 70% was electric, 16% transportation, 
13% steam; of electric revenues, 31.5% residential, 28.6% 
commercial, 24.5% industrial, 6.5% rural. Working capital 
June 30, 1950, $1.5 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and special 
deposits, $384,826; U. S. Gov’ts, $997,050. Regular dividends 
on preferred stocks; common 1941-47 (earliest reported) 
and 1949 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $0.48 $0.58 $1.33 $2.10 $1.04 $2.41 $1.90 +$0.95 








Dividends paid ..... 0.33 0.33 0.81 1.28 0.64 None 1.46 1.12% 
High. ....ccccccssees Listed N. Y. Stock Exch 26% 
LOW. ccc cccccceccces September 25, 1950——————————- 20 





*1943-48 adjusted to 212,579 shares after 1949 recapitalization. 7Six months to 
June 30 vs. $0.83 in same 1949 period. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 


before the record date. 


Compary 
= Laboratories. ..Q25c 
Ee ee ere E25c 
Allis. Chalmers ......; Q75c 
OD cdibnteta tends aia’ E$1 
Aluminum Co. Am...... 50c 
American Can ........ E$2 
Am. Chain & Cable. ..Q50c 
TN ea el ects ow cin E70c 
American Chicle ..... Q50c 
| ER pee E25c 
Am. Gas & Electric. ..Q75c 
Am. Machine & Fdry.. .20c 
American Metal, Ltd... .25c 
Ae eee S Y$1 
American Meter ....... 50c 


Am. Radiator & Std. San. 


) g Tae ee Q$1.75 
American Seating ..Q50c.. 
Bee 266s ideammesanas E50c 


Am. Steel Foundries. ...60c 


Arden Farms .......... 25c 
Armstrong Cork ....... 65c 
Artloom Carpet ...... Q25c 


Aspinook Corp.......... 25c 


Atlantic Refining ..... Q75c 
Atlas Powder ........ $1.40 
ere Y$1.50 
Beaunit Mills 
fae Q37%c 
Bigelow-Sanford 
RS rer QO$1.50 
Borg-Warner ......... QO$1 
By OO eee E$2 
Bristol-Myers ......... 40c 
Brown Rubber........ Q25c 
re 60c 
Bruce: (2.1) Co... 50c 
Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender ........ Y$1.50 
Buckeye Pipe Line....Q20c 


Canadian Stilts: ..*25¢ 
Century Ribbon Mills.Q15c 


| TSR cy sie ene eee ee El5c 
Oe ee $2 
Cont’l Air Lines.....:.. 25c 
Continental Can ...... Q50c 

BIO) Pa Re Bhs Boor at E30c 

Do S375 ef....... 09334 
Continental Motors ....10c 
Continental Oil........ Y$2 


Cook Paint & Varnish.Q25c 


WUE tetinadée tenses wens Y$2 
Copper Range ........ Q20c 
Creole Petroleum ....... $1 


Curtis Publish. $3-4 pf..Q75c 
Curtiss-Wright ...... Q25c 


Dayton Pwr. & Lt.....050c 
Do 3.75% pf. B...Q9334¢ 
Do 3.75% pf. B...Q933%4 
Do 3.90% pf. C...Q97%ec 

ey Cup $2.50 

1 


A To Ck ee Q62! 2c 
Dominion Tar & 

Chendcal “secccesse: *Q25c 
Eureka Pipe Line..... $1.50 
Fairchild Eng. & Air... .40c 
Fite Careet .. 22.5... 30c 

BU cate ktm diess ede E25c 

Do Oe W66.6.853 QO$1.25 
Flintkote Co. $4 pf.....Q$1 
Ford Motor of Ca. 

oe SS Pee *50c 
Gen. Am. Transport... .Q75c 


Pay- 

able 

12-27 
12-27 
12-22 
12-22 
12- 8 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12- 9 
12- 9 
12-11 
12- 9 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-15 


12- 1 
12- 5 
12- 5 
12-15 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-15 
12-15 
12-11 
11-30 


12- 1 


12- 1 
1- 2 
12-15 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 8 


12-15 
12-15 

1- 2 
12-15 
12-15 
12-12 
11-20 
12-15 
12-15 

1- 2 
12-27 
12-13 
11-30 
11-30 
12-11 
12- 8 


Hldrs. 
of 
Record 


12-12 
12-12 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-20 
11-22 
12- 5 
12- 5 
11-22 
11-22 
11-14 
11-30 
11-21 
11-21 
11-30 


11-22 
11-13 
11-13 
11-24 
11-10 
11-10 
11-17 
12- 1 
11-21 
11-27 
11-15 


11-15 


11-15 
12-13 
11-29 
11-15 
11-18 
11-15 
11-15 


12- 1 
11-17 


11-30 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-15 
1l- 6 
11-24 
11-24 
12-15 
12- 5 
11-15 
11-13 
11-13 
11-10 
11-17 
12- 1 
12- 6 
11-15 
11-15 
11-15 
11-15 


12- 8 


1- 2 
11-20 
11-14 
11-15 
11-15 
11-15 
12- 1 


11-10 
11-30 





Company 
General Motors.......... $1 
See E$1.50 
General Telephone... .Q50c 
Do 4.40% pf......... Q55c 
Goebel Brewing....... Q10c 
ae aaa do El5c 
— ee ee $1 
ME ks Re 1 
Gt. ‘AtL @ Pac: Tea..... $1 
Halliburton Oil Well 
———— ceicabale @ Q62'%c 
Pa SUMS Knaus nas 25¢ 


Hamilton Watch 4% pf..Q$1 
Harbison-Walker 


Me bei tee. Q$1.50 
Harshaw Chemical ..... 40c 
Hecla Mining ........ Q25c 
Hooker Electrochem.. .Q40c 

BP écndn a cence E50c 
Houston Ltg. & Pwr...Q55c 

BE ocd ath ita bande ws E50c 


Howard Stores .. 


Hudson Bay Mining. .*Q$1 

BE inekeel une ii *E$1 
Indiana Gas & Water. .Q30c 
Industrial Rayon...... Q75c 
(8 eee 40c 

| gee eee E40c 
International Products .Q25c 

ee rere E25c 
Interstate Bakeries. ...Q40c 
Johnson & Johnson... .Q50c 


Jones & Laughlin Steel. 80c 
Kern County Land.. — 
Do 


eee ee ee eee eee eens 


Kinney (G. R.) C 

RP tp nen tO Q$1.25 
Lake Shore Mines..... *18c 
Lakey Fdry. & Machine.10c 


RAN sttenaie es Q60c 
ae ae E40c 
Lo gg lh Q50c 
Liquid Carbonic 
Oe ge O87 tc 
Mackintosh-Hemphill .Q25c 
Marathon Corp. 
gg Ae Q$1.25 
Masonite Corp........ Q50c 
Mengel Co. 5% pf... .S$1 25 
Merritt-Chapman & 
ca ee Se QO40c 
EP rene ee E80c 
Mextal EL kavovus Q10c 
PE ES LL E25c 
Metal & Thermit...... Q35c 
di RN atin so 0%, 9 E$1 
Metropolitan Edison 
sf eee Q96%c 
Do 3.90% pf....... Q97% 
Do 4.35% pf... . .Q$1.0834 


Minnesota Mng. & Mig.. .$1 
Minnesota Pwr. & Lt..Q55c 


Motor Wheel......... 050c 

BUR ech uti ke xchx « i E$1.50 
Muskegon Piston Ring. .35c 
Nat’l Dairy Products. .Q70c 

SO leis Aiea x oe E20c 
National Tea......... Q80c 
Noetommms Cos. wis. ...-s 40c 
N... =~, Came FER. ... 2. $1 
a, rr Q50c 

| a ee ror E$1 


Peoples Gas Lt. & C..$1.50 


Pettibone-Mulliken ...Q40c 
Pfeiffer Brewing...... Q50c 
Phelps Dodge........... $1 

ig aaa thant ead E$1 


Pay- 
able 
12- 9 
12- 9 
12-30 
1- 1 
12-12 
12-12 
12-11 
12-11 
12- 1 


12-20 
12-20 
12-15 


1-20 
12-15 
12-15 
11-28 
11-28 
12- 9 
12- 9 
12- 1 
12-18 
12-18 
yr 
12-12 
12-20 
12-20 
12-20 
12-20 
12-22 
12-11 
12-26 
12- 5 
re 


41-24 


12-15 
11-25 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 


12- 1 
11-25 


1- 2 
11-30 
12-29 


12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-11 
12-11 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


11-16 
11-16 
12-11 
12-15 
11-22 
11-22 
11-21 
11-21 
11- 9 


12- 5 
12- 5 
11-24 


1- 6 
12- 1 
11-15 
11-13 
11-13 
11-20 
11-20 
11-10 
11-17 
11-17 
11-15 
11-27 
11-20 
11-20 
12- 1 
12-1 
12- 8 
11-24 
12-7 
11-15 
11-15 


11-10 


11-15 
11-15 
11-22 
11-22 
11-30 


11-15 
11-15 


12-20 
11-13 
12- 8 


11-15 
11-15 
11-20 
11-20 
12- 1 
12- 1 


12- 5 
12- 5 
12-5 
11-22 
11-11 
11-17 
11-17 
11-24 
11-20 
11-20 
11-16 
11-21 
11-24 
11-15 
11-15 
12-20 
11-10 
11-20 
11-22 
11-22 





Company 

Pillsbury Mills $4 pf...Q$1 
Pitts. & W. Va. Ry...... $1 
Pittsburgh Coke & 


— iweesseews Q20c 
pe ee ee E40c 
bites ict Se 25c 
ener Ee rary E50c 
Purity Bakeries ...... Q60c 
oo re 60c 
Rheem Mfg. ........... 60c 
Rio Grande Valley Gas. . Y2c 
Se os wanaaw ees Q$1 
Scott Paper $3.40 pf...Q85c 


Sheaffer (W.A.) Pen. .Q10c 


BR irwesacadeucwas E90c 
Simonds Saw & Steel.$1.70 
Sonotone Corp. ........ O8c 
Standard Stoker........ 25c 
Sterling Alum. Prod... .25c 

PRs Ayerts tu eweied «3 E$1 
Sterling Durg........ Q50c 

BP 6 cicnneunds eaek E50c 
PD 0 ivcndsces Q25c 


Tide Water Asso. Oil.Q40c 


Ss . Ur dhedk a eas E30c 
Union Tank Car...... Q65c 
United Biscuit........ 040c 

goo E20c 

Do $4.50 pf.....Q$1.12% 
ba. pe O$1 
U. S. Pipe & Fdry.....Q75c 
ie errr Q75c 

“<n ee er ee E$1.75 

U. S. Steel 7% pf... .Q$1.75 
Universal Cons. Oil... .050c 
1) 7 Se eee E$2 


Vanadium Alloys Steel. .$1 
Van Raalte 1. 
Virginia Coal & Iron... .$1 
Walgreen Co. ........ 040 ic 
Warren Petroleum... .Q20c 
Western. Auto Supply. Q75c 

Do E$1.50 
Westinghouse EI. 

ch OS See Q95c 
Woodall Ind. 5% pi.. OSi4e 


ee 


eee eer seers ree ee 


Woodward Governor. .Q25c 
Wright Aeronautical. .$1.25 
Wright-Hargreaves ....*4c 
Accumulations 

Alleghany Corp. 

6 ree $2.50 
Eastern States 

EM Ry apa iakes ss $1.75 

2 5 6 SS eee $1.50 
Gary (Theo.) & Co. 

es K4ccatacns as 20c 
Telephone Bond & Share 

Pas 5.4 Fannie cua $2 

Stock 
American Metal, Ltd... .5% 
American Seating..... 20% 
Atlantic Refining ..... 20% 
Homt Foods: . 26.60% 5% 
Industrial Rayon....... 5% 
Omissions 


Pay- 
able 
1-15 

12-15 


12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-15 
12-15 
12-14 
2- 1 
2- 1 
11-27 
11-27 
12-15 
12-20 
12-.1 
12-15 
12-15 
12- 1 
12- 1 

1-15 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 

1-15 
12-30 
12-23 
12-20 
12- 9 
12- 9 
11-20 
11-28 
11-28 
12- 2 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-12 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 


12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 6 
12-15 
1- 2 


12-14 
12-18 
1-15 
11-28 
1-12 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


1- 2 
11-20 


11-17 
11-17 
11-15 
11-15 
11-16 
12- 1 
11-24 
11-15 

1-18 

1-18 
11-16 
11-16 
11-20 
11-27 
11-15 
12- 1 
12-1 
11-17 
11-17 
12- 1 
11-10 
11-10 
11-17 
11-14 
11-14 

1- 4 
12- 8 
12- 8 
11-30 
11-20 
11-20 
11- 6 
11-13 
11-13 
11-17 
11-16 
11-20 
11-15 
11-15 
11-20 
11-20 


11-10 
11-15 
11-21 
12- 1 
11-22 


12- 4 
12-20 
11-15 


11-21 
11-13 
12-20 
11-15 
11-27 


New York Shipbuilding participating and 


founders’ stock. 





*In Canadian funds. 


S—Semi-annually. Y—Year-end. 


E—Extra. 


Q—Quarterly. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Chicago Yellow Cab Company, Inc. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 





Incorporated: 1916, New York, as successor to an established business. 
Office: 10 Cedar St., New Yo ric, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Tuesday 
ry second Monday in May. Number of stockholders (March 1, 1950): 


Capitalization: 
ROE OR ess goss boon a Saba Snoohedondpsnaweceeaussbekakeen Non 


#75, ~ *75,980 shares (29.5%) owned by +9 Transportation Co., con- 
trolled by Checker Cab Manufacturing Corp 


Business: Through subsidiaries, operates taxicabs and au- 
tomobile services in the city of Chicago. Related activities 
include repair and maintenance, insurance-underwriting and 
the sale of motor fuel and lubricants. Company has interests 
of 45% in General Transportation Casualty Co. and 49% in 
Transportation Maintenance Corp. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $1.1 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash $1.6 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $207,729. Book value of capital stock, $21.97 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1917 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s business to a large extent reflects 
consumer income patterns, but during inflationary periods 
ordinances limiting taxi fares prevent the company from 
passing on higher wage and operating costs to the public. 

Comment: Stock is a businessman’s risk. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. ei . $1.66 $1.66 $0.87 D$0.42 $0.01 $2.25 “=< 


Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
High ..csccccccceee ae 19% 27 25% 15% 15% 13% 13 
LOW cteccccccccves 11% 13 15% 14 10% 10 10 11 


*Six months to June 30 vs. $1.03 in same 1949 period. D—Deficit. 





Electric Boat Company 





Incorporated: 1925, New Jersey, as successor to an 1899 company which 
took over businesses founded in 1880, 1891 and 1892; acquired Canadair, 
Ltd., in 1947. Office: 445 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Last Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1949): Preferred, 4,432; common, 5,282. : 


Capitalization: 

Sahay Seren NIG) 5 dis 6 oo Si oo os och 0c sdk oe ebe wore *$3,230,822 
*Preferred stock $2 cum. CONV. (NO PAPr).........ceeeeeeeeees 169,031 shs 
CONN EK AGE AED own iss nkcn nk 5500 ¥4ncenss ses censeenaee 695,722 shs 


*Payable under plant purchase agreement. 


tCallable at $51.25; convert- 
ible into common stock share for share. 


Business: A builder of submarines and PT boats for the 
U. S. Navy; also ship repairs and Electro Dynamic industrial 
and marine motors and generators. Diversification and ac- 
quisitions have added the Canadair Four 4-motored pressur- 
ized cabin aircraft, E.B.CO. color offset printing presses, 
structural steel for bridges and automatic machinery. Sub- 
sidiary has rights to North American Aviation’s F-86. 

Management: Long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $16.4 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash, $4.5 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $4.0 million. Book value of common stock, $16.14 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Jet aircraft operations through Canadair division 
accounts for bulk of earnings. Construction of submarines 
and small naval craft, and ship repair work will be an im- 
portant earnings determinant. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s risk; common is 
speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share....*$4.55 *$4.14 *$3.11 $1.98 $0.87 %$2.49 $0.13 


Dividends paid ..... 1.25 150 1.50 §1.25 100 1.50 1.50 $1.00 
ee aed 14 15% 24% 35% 16% 16% 11% 21% 
Mae ac asaccchaneane 8% 14 12% 10% ii 





“As reported by company. {Includes carry-back tax credits: 1946, $1.91; 1947, $2.04. 
Giestedes | $3.91 (before taxes) settlement of Government war contracts. §Plus one- 
quarter share of $2 preferred stock. 
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Incorporated: 1922. Pennsylvania to succeed a company formed in 1907. 
Office: Gulf Bulldine. 7th Avenue & Grant Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. An- 
nual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in May. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1949): 31,333. 


eee ate 
Tie CEN Ni ik ai bak chde s capeeiens chsayated bees eens $189 969,415 
Capital st ue atts ee ee re eee rire ree 11,345,250 shs 





*4,691,006 shares (41.8%) owned by Mellon interests March 7, 1949. 


Business: One of the dominant units in the petroleum in- 
dustry. Controls an extensive marketing system, strategically 
located refineries, 9,559 miles of pipe lines and large crude 
reserves in the U. S., Venezuela and Kuwait, on the Persian 
Gulf. Also has interests in Portuguese East Africa and 
Canada. Holds 453,430 shares (11.8%) of Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Company stock. 

Management: Competent and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $205.8 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $114.9 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $3.5 million. Book value of stock, $73.10 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1913-1931, and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s strong trade and cempetitive position 
assures full participation in growth and prosperity of petro- 
leum industry. 

Comment: Shares are of investment grade. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. oS $4.76 $4.98 $6.42 $10.53 a - 53 $$8.89 §$7.33 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.75 3.00 3.75 4.00 


High wcccccccccesee o% 50% 61% 78 716% ‘e 71% 81% 
BOW. gecesi ssccicns 37% 42% 49% 56% 57% 57% 56% 59% 


*Includes $1.73 profit on Texas Gulf Sulphur stock, about offset by $1.61 special 
property amortization. fAlso 1/65 share Texas Gulf Sulphur stock. {Includes $0.65 
further net profit on sale of Texas Gulf Sulphur stock. §Nine months to September 
30 vs. $6.46 in same 1949 period. 





Lerner Stores Corp. (Md.) 





Incorporated: 1929, eaten, to acquire a geet established in 1918. 
Offices: 7 East Redwood S -» Baltimore 2, Md., and 354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. t* meeting: Last Tuesday in April. 
of stockholders (January 31, 1950): Preferred, 857; common, 4,751. 


Capitalization: 


Ri IR I ios bis oa er Veins ca edeewd dE ies sess ws .eeees $10,463,718 
*Preferred stock 444% cum. ($100 par)................0008 29,397 shs 
a ER er rt eT ae ee ere 1,200,000 shs 


*Callable at $105. 


Business: Through subsidiaries, operates a chain of 197 
retail stores selling moderately priced women’s wearing 
apparel for cash. Some 66 stores also have children’s shops. 
Stores are located in 166 cities in 40 states and the District 
of Columbia. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital January 31, 
1950, $18.9 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $7.4 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $6.0 million. Book value of common stock, $18.99 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred. Common 
payments 1929-1931, and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: While sales volume primarily reflects trends in 
consumer buying power, expansion policy imparts a pro- 
nounced growth factor. Competitive nature of business keeps 
profit margins narrow. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of medium grade. Common is 
an average specialty shop issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Jan. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


tEarned per share... $1.90 $1.95 $2.18 $3.86 $3.70 $4.83 $2.46 §$0.85 
tEarned per share... 1.57 1.62 2.18 4.69 3.70 4.83 2.46 0.85 


Calendar years 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Dividends paid .... $0.67 $0.83 $1.00 $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $2.00 $1.75 
High ..ccccsccvcces 12% 19% 35% 44% 19% 26% 26% 2% 
LOW .cccccccccosece 8 12 17% 21% 16% 16% 20% 19 





*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1944. 
1947). tAfter such reserves. 
period. 


{Before contingency reserves (credit in 
§Six months to July 31, 1950 vs. $1.41 in same 1949 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Colorado & Southern Railway Company 





Incorporated : 1898, Colorado, succeeding established companies under 
foreclosure. Offices: C. A. Johnson Building, Denver 2, Colorado; 547 
—> _Bivd., Caieoahs, Tll.; 2 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. Annual 

eeting Third Thursday in May. Number of. stockholders (April 18, 
1949) : Srirst preferred, 584; second preferred, 210; common, 343. 


Capitalization: 

icant aa chal tin abbemeadeascduesssede ces *$37,635,991 
First preferred stock 41% non-cum, ($100 par)............. $85,000 shs 
tSecond preferred stock 4% non-cum. ($100 par)............ $85,000 shs 
SU DENN GEOR DO eis vc ncndestndaste nctecrccosesocs $310,000 shs 





*Company only; $29,444,808 on system basis. {First preference as to 
dividends only; callable at $100. {Second preference as to dividends only; 
callable at $100. §Chicago, Burlington & Quincy owns 12,756 first 
preferred, 61,421 second preferred, 265,175 common. 


Business: Including wholly-owned Fort Worth & Denver 
City and Wichita Valley Railroad, system operates 1,883 
miles of road, mainly in Colorado and Texas. Lines connect 
with the Burlington system and together with the 50%- 
owned Burlington-Rock Island R. R. constitute a through 
route to the Gulf ports. Major freight sources are iron ore, 
coal and petroleum products. 

Management: Controlled by Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital (company only), 
December 31, 1949, $1.7 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash and 
equivalent, $2.9 million. Book value, combined preferred and 
common stocks, $124.69 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments 1906-13; 
1917-31; none since; on common 1908-12, 1921-22 and 1926-30. 

Outlook: “Other income,” paid to company as rental by 
its subsidiary, Ft. Worth & Denver City, will continue to 
account for the bulk of Colorado’s earnings. Substantial 
debt reduction has improved the road’s position, while sav- 
ings will be effected through dieselization program. 

Comment: All. classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS ~~ AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
*Earned per share...$14.51 $11.57 $3.78 D$3.20 $38.57 $5.07 $5.34 $2.89 
TEIGD. occcccodccsece 19 29% 50% 41 17% 1 17% 32% 
TOW wcccccccccccece 2% 11% 28 12% 8 9 7% 16 


**Colorado & Southern Lines’’ (including Ft. Worth & Denver City and Wichita 
Valley Railroad, both wholly owned). {Six months to June 30 vs. $0.21 in same 
1949 period; both before capital and sinking funds. 





Easy Washing Machine Corporation 





Incorporated: 1919, Delaware. Office: 228 Spencer Street, Syracuse 1, 
New York. Annual meeting: First Thursday in June. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1949): Combined ‘‘A” and ‘“‘B’’, 2,700 


Capitalization: 


ee IG di aac oie Ge halted Laight ais kapie an Hal tne an Oak wetaeele None 
VERGE Ey COUN (EE ONO WORE. eos. c cu cee daccegeecegeccs 57,240 shs 
Somes oe GU GONUE GO DREN Si ici ac os onc dace asteeass 443,225 shs 


*Class A has sole voting power; in all other respects class A and class 
B stocks are alike, 


Business: Manufactures electric clothes washing machines 
and ironers. Plant at Syracuse, N. Y., has an annual capacity 
of 500,000 machines sold under the trade names Easy, Spin- 
drier, Wringer and Whirldry. 

Management: Considered capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, June 30, 1950, 
$7.9 million; ratio, 6.1-to-1; cash, $3.7 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$1.1 million. Book value of combined classes A and B com- 
mon stock, $19.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1923-1930; 1934-1937; 1939 to 
date. 

Outlook: Business is highly competitive and earnings are 
subject to wide cyclical swings. 

Comment: Both issues involve substantial risks. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF B COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $0.42 $0.71 $0.77 $0.98 $5.00 $4.92 be May 
. -00 


Dividends paid ..... 0.37% 0.50 0.50 0.25 2.00 1.75 
High (N. ¥. Curb).. 6% 9% 14% 15% 13% 14% 11% 13% 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... ‘2% 5 8 x, 6% 8% 5% 8% 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.22 in same 1949 period. 
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General Precision Equipment Corp. 





Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, as successor through reorganization to Gen- 
eral Theatres Equipment, Inc., incorporated 1929; —- title adopted 
1942. Office: 92 Gold Street, New York 7, N. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders: * About 5,000 


Capitalization: 
PS cdcna ceed adekadd «dws ddesscdcacacedquawaene *$4,000,000 
Ce CD ec cdiasqdcicsacccecuadenwewaeveceganen 601,087 shs 


*Notes payable to banks. 


Business: Subsidiaries manufacture and distribute profes- 
sional, educational and amateur motion picture projectors 
and equipment; also makes dry-cleaning, generating, navi- 
gational and gunfire control, and hydraulic and electronic 
industrial control equipment, arc lamps, motors and pro- 
jection-type television receivers. Holds 53,000 shares Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox Film common stock. 

Management: Experienced in its specialized field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $17.0 million; ratio, 8.1-to-1; cash, $3.0 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.0 million. Book value of stock, $29.54 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Motion picture theatre equipment business con- 
tributes importantly to over-all operations and participation 
in television field through joint interest in Scophony has long 
range possibilities. Electronic development and production 
will become prominent with the rearmament program. 

Comment: Diversification improves outlook but shares 
remain speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dee. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. +S = 7$1.94 $2.31 $3.47 $2.10 $1.56 se $90.73 


Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
High .cccccccecccce on 23% 36% 40% 26 18% 16% 18% 
TM ccasiccctaaccciee 13% 18% 22% 21% 13% 12% 11% 12% 





*Includes postwar refund of $0.49 in 1943 and $0.40 in 1944. {Includes $0.57 
profit on sale of securities and write-off of excess of cost of investments in subsidiaries 
over book value. tNine months to September 30 vs. $0.89 in same 1949 period. 





The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 





Incorporated: 1904, Ohio; succeeding a business established in 1888. 
Office: 407 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. Annual meeting: Second 
Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (March 1, 1950): 2,133. 


na ce 
PPC CT TPC CECT COPTER CUCEE COC OC Te Cre Non 
Capital 22  tgi6 Ue odie ceadsanéaeuscebecedesecdcedens 952,758 one 


Business: Principal products are corrugated and _ solid 
fibre shipping containers and packing materials, strawboard 
and linerboard. Also sells corrugated insulating materials 
for use in automobiles, refrigeration, and building construc- 
tion. Chief raw materials are purchased from outside 
sources. Hinde & Dauch of Canada is 52.58% owned. 

Management: Capable and of long standing. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $7.3 million; ratio, 5.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.2 mil- 
lion. Adjusted book value of stock, $21.60 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1904-06; 1909-30; and 1935 to 
date. 

Outlook: Further moderate growth in the packing material 
and shipping container fields is in prospect over the medium 
term, but over-all results will be largely determined by the 
general level of the nation’s industrial activity. 

Comment: Stock is an above-average issue in its group. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
tEarned per share... $1.42 $1.31 $1.04 $0.91 $5.67 $5.97 > 51 §$$2.13 
Earned per share... 1.16 1.06 1.04 1.83 4.10 4.19 29 


Dividends paid ..... 0.75 0.75 0.50 1.00 1.75 1.50 i "352 («1.20 
MEN kcnvecs cece: 10% 12% 16% 21% 16% 18% 15% 19% 
TP uh iecs cdnesaids 9% 9% 12% £13 13 14 11% 14% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1949; subsidiary earnings included, except only 
dividends from Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. ‘of Canada, Ltd. {Before postwar reserves 
in 1948, 1944 and credit in 1946; before sfecial plant reserves in 1947, 1948 and 
credit in 1949. tAfter such adjustments. §Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.93 in 
same 1949 period, 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 






Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 
RIE 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation. 


Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and rea- 
sonable safety. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market,"’ "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Copper and Steel Stock—A special report 
on an integrated unit in the fabrication of 
copper and steel. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 


Electric Typewriter—New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 


Humanizing Reports—Reprint of an address 
on the precepts of corporation annual report 
preparation. Points out the opportunity 
afforded by a humanized annual report to 
build confidence among stockholders, em- 
ployes and in the community where plants 
are located. 


Growth Stock in Air Conditioning—New 24- 
page research analysis of one of the leading 
companies in the air conditioning field, pre- 
pared by a N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing 
proper salutations and complimentary clos- 
ings; list of often misspelled words, rules for 
punctuation; guide for abbreviations, etc. 
Make request on business letterhead. 


Overlooked Sugar Stock—New analysis of 
N.Y.S.E. listed sugar stock with good record 
of earnings and generous dividend payments, 
now available at a liberal yield. 


Reasons for Mutual Funds — Digests of the 
fifteen major reasons for considering mutua! 
investment fund shares in a_ well-rounded 
program. 
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Adjusted for —— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —> | 
240 |— Seasonal Variation 215 
220|— ipseiol e210 
200 : 205 
180 ~ ; f 200 
160 INDEX OF | 195 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 190 
120 Federal Reserve Board 185 
00 1950 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1990 A MJ J A § 
. depresses . 1949 
Trade Indicators Oct2 Oct 28 Nov.4 Nov.5 
{Electrical Output (KWH)...... pratiosetser core — — — 
Steel O tio OF ‘Capacty) «ov sc0.c00ie <s : : ! 21. 
"pesuae Cae Taalincs: ep we a ees eee eT 890,990 887,607 +880,000 578,981 
ae 19590 —_____—_—_—_, 1949 
Oct. 18 Oct. 25 Nov. 1 Nov. 2 
ee ee Oe eee { Federal }.. $28,822 $29,138 $29,387 $24,325 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve 16,147 16,322 16,523 13,694 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,326 1,407 1,353 1,617 
{U. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 33,580 33,729 33,555 29,722 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 49,339 49,891 49,485 46,848 
SMoney tm CHGRMOR. «05.663 sinsd-inceslessos 27,228 27,121 27,219 27 382 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,067 1,158 1,084 1,389 





000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 








i a eames = 19506 R —, 
ae pee kg * 2 cane” 6 7 i Lae 
Industrials. 225.69 227.25 228.10 227.42 222.52 | 231.84 196.81 
; Patieoais *< 66.51 66.84 66.67 66.22 64.48 Ex- | 70.76 51.24 
15 Utilities ... 40.13 40.35 40.44 40.38 39.70 change 46.26 37.40 
65 Stocks 81.12 81.61 81.75 81.43 79.64 Closed 83.81 70.34 
aa —— November ——————____—_—"—~ 
Details of Stock Trading: 1 2 3 “ ; . 7 
hares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,780 1,580 1,560 00 2,570 
cokes Traded : NR ee 9 1,153 1,097 1,133 822 1,227 
Number of Advances............ 522 677 466 187 56 | 
Number of Declines............. 333 190 399 410 1046 = Ex- 
Number Unchanged............ 298 230 268 225 125 change 
New Highs for 1950............ 12 25 30 7 2 Closed 
New Lows for 1950.............. 6 5 3 0 12 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 101.40 101.42 101.49 101.53 101.44 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $3,230 $3,010 $3,091 $740 $4,210 
p= _ 19889 ——_________—_—___ -—- 195@ Range ——. 
*Average Bond Yields: Oct. 4 Oct. 11 Oct. 18 Oct. 25 Nov. 1 High 
2, er Pa 2.627% 2.634% 2.633% 2.642% 2.650% 2.650% 2.542% 
Cer ee 2.896 2.905 2.916 2.925 2.921 2.962 2.854 
See Pre so eee 3.169 3.177 3.175 3.198 3.199 3.304 3.157 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.47 6.52 6.47 6.47 6.71 6.90 6.09 
20 Railroads ....... 5.67 5.72 5.64 5.95 6.16 7.17 5.64 
Be Ves ji ccs: 5.91 5.99 5.98 | 5.94 6.00 6.14 5.31 
) Seweks ok. ie..ss 6.38 6.43 6.38 6.39 6.61 6.80 6.04 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Nov. 6, 195 


es: MiObNGe ig ss écadernieiinawaneron 
LD Se I aon psn ks secede cnaaew akin 
CPT WE. gine e « <56ktuaw ae teaennnny 
Radio Corporation of America 
Chreiler CC RRIN. 5 coe iis cs 
Jones & Laughlin Steel... ......ccssevess 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
er arr ae Faery 
Graham-Paige Corp. ...... ‘an Malek aie ats 
Republic Steel 


ee ey 


ee 


Shares 
Traded 


195,200 
145,400 
123,100 
102,600 
90,700 
87,000 
77,300 
73,500 
65,500 
62,500 


7——Closing——_, Net 
Oct. Nov. 6 Change 
50% «50% SCO 
4114 4056 a, 
10 a ee 
173% 17 — % 
7434 73% —1\% 
41% 43 +1% 
245% 23% —1lY% 
4534 42 —3% 
2% 25% —h 
4034 40% +% 
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This is part 53 of a tabulation which 


will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a 














recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 




















Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 




















1939 1840 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
5 Vanadium Corp. of America.High ......... 40 43% 34% 20% 25% 23% 34% 39 22 27% 25% 
MM céudincees 16 25 15% 14% 15% 17% 21% 17% 13% 14% 17 
Earnings ..... $3.25 $2.84 $3.04 $1.34 $1.43 $1.13 er 56 D$1.41 $2.81 $7.30 D$1.21 
Dividends ... 1.00 1.50 1.50 0.25 1.00 0.5 0.50 None None 1.00 0.25 
Van Norman Co.............. ae reer 32 32% awee ecee coe mone Pere : ‘anid ates 
DOF a ccvctvaces 20 21 emits aa ree “aka aes aaa ats Satake PES 
(After 50% stock dividendHigh ......... ea 15% 15 11% 12% 14% 22% 25% 18% 15% 11% 
January 1, 1948).......... BOE waedaddses On 14% 8% 7% 8% 9% 13 15% 14% 9% 7% 
Earnings ..... $1.44 $3.00 $3.06 $3.49 $3.25 $1.36 $1.24 $2.97 $2.60 $1.49 $0.10 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.10 1.30 1.30 1.20 1.05 1,10 1.50 1.40 1.00 0.70 
Van Raalte Company........ RE citices 40 39% 28 2534 37% 35% 50% 58% 46 39 
(After 50% s BME siciccesce 25 22% 20% 19 25% 28 32 35 30% 44 aides 
dividend mae, 1948) . High Oe = Riess pales eee aes a adds 26% 27 
LOW esccecs ave er awes iw amad ‘cae awe <ees ae aia 21% 20% 
‘ Earnings ..... $4.04 $3.56 $4.17 $3.48 $3.51 $1.64 $1.75 $4.05 $5.02 $5.48 = 06 
Dividends .... 1.66 1.50 2.00 1.66 1.66 1.66 1.33 1.66 2.26 2.50 2.50 
Vertientes-Camaguey .......High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 16% 24% 26 20% 15% 13% 
DE wisscsaccs March, 1944 12% 13% 15 12% 12% 10 
Earnings ..... ; ene j$2.31 j$0.92 1$2.54 j$2.48 j$3.08 j$5.28 j$4.25 j$2.08 
Dividends 0.25 0.40 0.40 1.00 1.50 23 2.50 2.00 
eee ars 44% 494 45 41% 444% 51 71 90 eae waita 
BE kcdesraane 34% 35% 39% 30 40% 41% 48% 66 wane aus ane 
(After oe | ee 5 was ¥ESe veue cae ene idae 51% 39 29% 25 
CREE ciedisdsiceds DP eskvesnaes aoe wines ane ened en eer re 30 - 26% 19% 20 
! Earnings ..... $2.00 $2.03 2$2.06 $1.62 $1.66 g$1.81 g$2.01 $2.74 2$3.06 $2.70 $2.79 
’ Dividends .... 1.20 1.50 1.50 1.10 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.45 1.50 1.20 1.2 
: Vicksburg, Shreveport & ey eescescee 64 62 57 55 65 85 104 113 94% 94 97 
WORE Dissceucescciciacsisce Gnxeaxe isn 53 56% 57 50 51 63% 86% 83% 84 85% 85% 
4 ye cathe Leased to Illinois Central Railroad 
Dividends ... $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
Victor Chemical Works.....High ......... 29% 31% 27% 25% 26% 25% 45% 53 50% 48% 47 
, Oo rrerrerere 18% 19 20 18% 20% 21% 24% 36% 35% 32% 33% 
Earnings ..... $1.59 $1.57 $1.59 $1.34 $1.53 $1.41 $1.51 $2.65 $2.47 $2.52 $3.35 
Dividends ... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.60 1.75 1.75 2.00 
; Virginia-Carolina Chemical. — ae Eee 5% 4% 2% 2% 6% 5% 8% 12% 10% 14% 11% 
deeade pins 2 1% % 1 2% 3% 3% 5% 5% 7% 
| eo cena ¢D$1.57 gD$1.36 g¢D$1.89 ag = 2D$0.62 2D$0.93 gD$0.66 $0.87 2$4.90 2$6.29 2$4.88 
Dividends .... None None None one None None None None None None 
4 
} Virginia Electric & Power...High ...... ane Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 16% 18% 20 
" ere uly, 1947 14 14% 15% 
Earnings ..... $0.95 $1.06 $0.95 $0.93 $1.21 $1.30 $1.38 $1.71 $1.81 $1.19 $1.67 
' Dividends .... 0.80 0.80 0.72 0.53 0.80 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.90 1.20 
Virginian Railway ......... - rererrrs 196 Fe F ne r ae ate rene ‘eae 
Low eeceseseee 136% eee eee eeee coee eoee eoee oe eee eees cece 
(After 4-for-1 split i 3a 49 48 42 31% 40 45 55 53 45 38% 32% 
December, 1939) ....... PS eee 45% 36% 30% 24 27 37 45% 40 344% 28% 26 
Earnings ..... $3.99 $4.47 $3.92 $2.77 $2.94 $2.68 $2.12 $1.27 $4.48 $4.31 $1.57 
Dividends .... 2.75 3.12% 2.8714 2.50 2.50 2.50 . 1.87 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
1 Visking Corp. .............. ere Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 52 38 39% 33% 
Kadenaveus February, 1946 32% 31 24% 25% 
Earnings ..... $2.76 $2.41 $2.42 $2.14 $2.08 $1.97 $1.96 $3.02 $5.38 $3.79 $4.01 
Dividends 1.97 1.90 1.82 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.5 1.60 2.00 2.00 
Vulcan Detinning .......... High ......... 101 110 105 96% 110 125 165 165 160 i 
DE @ateaciadae 64% 71 89 70 80 102 120 120 128 oa aus 
, (After 5-for-1 split BEE énniesees hea po rae ‘aan pee pete wane SY 33% 32% 30% 
pS, ere CRI deadsccaces sade once ror ‘eile Tr aes Tee rer 30 25% 23% 
, (Adjusted to 2-for-1 split Earnings ..... $1.11 $1.27 $1.45 $1.35 $1.08 $1.12 $1.20 $1.29 $1.94 $2.32 $1.75 
O Poe Dividends ... 0.75 0.77 0.80 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.85 1.10 
Wabash Railroad ............ BN sncsccees —_ — Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange! 443096 40 68 78 86 75% 66 60% 
4¥%2% cum. pfd. BT staid cases June, 1942 21% 30% 40 64 56 57 57% 45 
Earnings ..... — May, 1942 $20.27 $26.93 $19.79 $17.70 $11.81 $23.77 $33.93 $17.07 
Dividends iiwaee enue ere 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Waldorf System ............. ER. dadeudins 8 9% 9% 7% 119 14% 20 23% 17% 15% a 
RMD caeccuctac 5% 5% 6% 6% 7% 10% 13% 15% 13% 12% 
Earnings ..... $0.92 $1.31 $1.20 $1.06 $1.34 $1.92 $1.35 $2.05 $1.56 $1.59 $1. ES 
Dividends 0.60 0.85 0.95 1.00 1.00 1.25 0.75 1.15 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Walgreen Company ......... BO nesnese< 23% 23% 22% 20% 28% 31% 42 54 36% 35% 31% 
) SI sities cid 15% 16% 15% 16 20% 26% 30% 33% 29% 28 «25% 
Earnings ..... j$1.87 j$2.10 j$2.25 j$2.27 j$2.20 j$2.25 j$2.20 j$2.64 j$3.29 j$3.03 j$3.20 
. Dividends .... 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.85 1.85 1.85 
A Walker (Hiram) G. & W....High ......... 51 35% 36 41% 54% 68 110 154% wat hd eas 
, Ac cpagsscas 334 184 2% 31% 38% 48 61% ae ec ee 
(After 4-for-1 split High .. pie Prin abs fen actos Hein aes 293% 24% 27% 33 
: October, 1946) .......... SER Sa sandéns cu ine eens ease anee ones “ane see 23% 17% 18% 21% 
8 Earnings ..... i$1.64 i$1.90 i$2.20 i$2.27 = 01 i$2.45 i$3.07 i$5.28 i$6.54 i$8.62 i$8.19 
4 Dividends ... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,05 1.27% 2.0 2.10 
/ 
Walworth Company ......... OM Sisk 9% 6% 6% 5% 9 10% 14 20 13% 13% 93% 
; ee ee 4 3 3 3% 4 7% 8 9 7h 8 6% 
: Earnings ..... $0.12 $0.80 $1.45 $1.49 $1.51 $1.20 $0.78 $1.25 $1.71 $1.95 $0.95 
4 Dividends .... None None 0.25 0.50 . 0.60 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.85 0.60 
g—12 months te June 20. i—12 months to August 31. j—12 months to September 30. D—Deficit. 
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we produce | 














What happens to your job-if we get 
atomic energy to drive our machines? 


Redket candela etods phase) aap dhin Akoya 




















Wuat! explain America to Americans? 
Yes, strangely enough, the truth is that 
altogether too many Americans don’t 
really know what makes this great coun- 
try of ours tick. 

And that’s a danger. For, through 
ignorance, Americans may permit the 
undermining or destruction of the eco- 
nomic system which has made this coun- 
try the envy of all others. 

Can anything be done about it? Sev- 
eral years ago leaders of the AAAA and 
ANA decided “Yes”. As a result, The 
Advertising Council’s “Economic Educa- 
tion Program” was born. Its objective is 
to “give all Americans the knowledge 
that is needed to appreciate our system 
and the determination to make it better.” 


After Twe Years of Preparation 
A Campaign to Explain the 
American Economic System 


WK Ap Program of Economic Edncation tor afi the People 
KK Raderved by Representatives of Management, Labor aad the Public 
* As Aggressive aeower bo all the forces trying be wmderciag Amerex 


What The Advertising Council* is doing 


to explain America to Americans! 
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After two years of preparation, this 
program was launched in November, 
1948, and still is in operation. One of the 
biggest and most successful of all Adver- 
tising Council programs, it has been 
endorsed by representatives of manage- 
ment, labor and the public. It was 
planned with the guidance of and has 
received the approval of distinguished 
citizens from all walks in life. 


Advertisers and Media Owners... 
Your Help is Needed ! 


The success of this important program 
depends on the public spirited and gen- 
erous cooperation of advertisers and 
media owners. Your help, in the form of 
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@) ee 
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space and time donations, will mean a 
lot toward a better understanding of 
the American economic system. For full 
information write to: The Advertising 
Council, Inc., 25 West 45t.. street, New 
York 19, N.Y. 


Published in the public interest 
by 


FINANCIAL 
WORLD 


*A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION FORMED TO UTILIZE ADVERTISING IN THE PUBLIC GOOD 





